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A  Decade  at  Brown 
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lAr  RESSIuN«    Learning  to  compromise,  some  say  is 
the  essence  of  growing  older 

If  so,  the  Bavarian  Motor  Works  has  created  a  machine 
that  reverses  the  aging  process.  Two  of  them,  in  fact-the 
L6  and  the  M6.  Reincarnations  of  the  European  Grand  Touring 
tradition  that  so  exceed  the  common  notions  of  luxury  and 
performance  as  to  be  glittering  anachronisms  in  a  world  of 
diminished  expectations. 

With  the  BMW  L6,  the  compromises  and  constraints  of 
mass  production  give  way  to  the  rigors  of  minuscule 
production. Thus,  the  L6  can  encase  the  driver  in  a  cockpit  of 
hand-stitched  leather 

While  its  legendary  6-cylindef;  182- horsepower  BMW 
engine  ensures  that  luxury  never  descends  into  lethargy. 

®19878MWolNonhAmenca.lncTheBMWtra<)emaman()logoarefegiaei«l  ^_^^_^__^_^_^_^ 


BMWM6 


■  ^  The  BMW  M6,  on  the  other  hand,  is  a  luxury  car  that 
was  test-driven  where  few  luxury  cars  have  ventured:  before 
the  cheering  throngs  of  the  world's  great  racecourses. 

To  accomplish  this,  BMW's  elite  Motorsport  Division 
imbued  this  BMW  coupe  with  an  astonishing  24-valve,  3.5- 
liter;  6-cylinder  engine  capable  of  developing  256  horsepower 

So  while  being  supported  by  specially-designed  sports 
seats,  you  can  enjoy  a  power  plant  so  propulsive,  it  can 
rocket  you  from  0  to  60  in  a  scant  6.8  seconds.  Guided  all 
the  while  by  BMW's  Digital  Motor  Electronics,  which  optimizes 
engine  performance  on  a  millisecond-by-millisecond  basis, 
making  the  M6  not  only  a  supremely  elegant  vehicle,  but  a 
supremely  intelligent  one. 

Together;  the  limited  editions  M6  and  L6  are  adamant 
rejections  of  the  belief  that  cars  are  compromises  on  wheels. 

Because  it's  true  we  live  in  an  imperfect  world. 

But  nobody  ever  informed  BMW's  engineers. 

THE  ULTIMATE  DRIVING  MACHINE. 
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Consistency. 


Northeastern  people  are  raised  in  a  climate  of 

change.  And  so  they  come  to  recognize  early 

that  there  are  not  only  cycles  to  things. 

But  fundamentals  that  endure. 

It's  a  useful  perspective  in  living. 

And  investing. 


First  Albany  is  a  brokerage  and  investment 

banking  firm  centered  in  the  Northeast.  Our 

philosophy  reflects  that  of  our  region: 

innovative  yet  sensible; 

conservative  yet  optimistic. 


Brokers  and  investment  bankers  to  the  Northeast 

41  State  Street,  Albany,  NY  12201  '(518)447-8500 
Member  New  York  Slock  Exchange  and     ^ 
Other  Principal  Exchanses.  SIPC 
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1 D      After  Ten  Years,  Howard  Swearer 
Reflects  on  His  Presidency 

President  Swearer  isn't  comfortable  with 
the  pronoun  "1,"  but  in  this  interview  he 
is  persuaded  to  look  back  at  some  of  his 
(and  Brown's)  accomplishments  of  the 
past  decade. 

1  O      Striking  a  Blow  for  Academic 
Freedom  in  the  1890s 

When  the  University's  trustees  tried  to 
muzzle  outspoken  President  Elisha  Ben- 
jamin Andrews,  history  professor  J. 
Franklin  Jameson  stepped  forward  to 
protest. 


^O      One  Holographer's  Dance 

For  Steve  Weinstock  '87,  holography 
piovides  the  "pei  feet  balance  "  between 
science  and  art.  Fhe  BAM  visited  his 
senior  exhibition  in  the  List  Art  Building. 
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Obituaries 
Books 

Cover  illustration  by  Thomas  A.  Sgouros, 
from  photographs  by  John  Foraste 
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Exceptional  Experiences  for 
Selective  TVavelers. 


Egypt 

Greece 

Asia  Minor 

the  Aegean 

Carthage 

Central  Asia 

the  Kyber  F^ss 

India 

Nepal 

the  Himalayas 

Japan 

Southeast  Asia 

Java 

Borneo 

Ceylon 

Sumatra 

South  America 

the  Galapagos 

the  Amazon 

Ancient  Civilizations 

the  Andes 

Australia 

New  Zealand 

New  Guinea 

Kenya 

Tanzania 

the  Seychelles 

Northern  Italy 

Burgundy 

Southwest  France 

Alsace-Lorraine 

the  Rhine 

the  Moselle 

Flanders 

Scotland 

Wales 


Ancient. 

Classical. 

Mysterious. 

Oriental. 

Enigmatic. 

Primitive. 

Vibrant. 

Compelling. 

Exciting. 

Artistic. 

Cultural. 

Historic. 


Highly  acclaimed  itineraries, 
especially  designed  for  alumni 
of  Brown,  Harvard,  Yale,  and 
other  distinguished  univer- 
sities. For  further  information, 
please  contact: 


lumni  Flights  Abroad 

Department  BR-18 

A.F.A.  Plaza 

425  Cherry  Street 

Bedford  HiUs,  New  York  10507 

TOLL  FREE  1-800- AFA-8700 

N.Y.  State  (914)  241-Om 


CARRYING  THE  MAIL 


A  conservative's  answer 

Editor:  After  reading  Gary  Clouti- 
er  '84's  letter  (HAM.  March)  on  "Taking 
a  Stand  On  the  Right"  {HAM,  Decem- 
ber), I  must  respond  to  his  analysis  of 
my  remarks  in  that  artic  le.  I  was  cjuoled 
by  the  BAM  as  saying  thai  conservatives 
are  generally  for  the  "status  i)uo,  not 
radical  change.  1  think  liberals  simplify 
the  issues  too  much  and  want  things 
changed  right  away."  From  this  Mr. 
Cloutier  sought  to  read  into  my  state- 
ment that  conservatives  oppcjse  all 
change,  somelbing  1  cleai  Iv  did  not  say, 
as  evident  Irom  the  lattei  (jorlion  ot  my 
statement. 

Further,  by  pointing  out  various  of 
society's  ills,  he  sought  to  show  the 
"lolly"  of  my  position.  However, 
though  the  BAM  did  not  make  this  very 
clear,  my  statements  were  in  response 
to  a  (juestion  about  campiLs  conserva- 
tism. In  other  words,  dial  conservatives 
often  support  the  view  of  the  trustees 
over  those  of  protest  groups  is  an  ex- 
ample of  supporting  the  status  quo. 

Finally,  1  was  struck  by  the  irony  of 
his  recitation  of  society's  prcjblems, 
since  they  included  mostly  failed  liberal 
ideas  by  partisan  consensus  (e.g.  the 
welfare  system's  creation  of  a  perma- 
nent underclass).  Perhaps,  Mr.  Clouti- 
er,  ton  should  think  before  you  speak! 

Michael  T.  Halloran  '89 

Campus 

The  gift  of  storytelling 

Editor:  As  the  author  of  six  pub- 
lished novels.  I  found  much  of  your 
report  in  the  March  "Uncfer  the  Elms" 
pertaining  to  Brown's  Writing  Program 
most  disturbing.  While  I  applaud  the 
University's  attempt  to  provide  such  a 
worthwhile  department,  several  points 
seem  to  have  been  missed  along  the 
way. 

To  begin  with,  not  a  line  in  your 
report  mentions  the  basic  importance 
of  knowing  how  to  tell  a  storv .  I'm  sorry 
to  reptjrt  to  Professor  C^oover  that  no 
matter  the  "maturity  of  vision"  or  how 
deep  the  "insightful  perspective  on  life" 


might  be,  young  writers  are  being 
grossly  misled  to  believe  either  is  useful 
toward  embarking  on  a  career  without 
the  gift  of  storytelling.  It  is  pretentious 
misccjnceptions  like  this  that  have  kept 
many  aspiring  writers  from  even  en- 
tering the  field  and  others  from  suc- 
ceeding in  it.  I  do  not  advocate  the 
progiam  becoming  "a  piofcssionalizing 
outfit"  either.  But  don't  these  students 
deserve  a  more  rounded,  realistic  ap- 
proach to  developing  their  chosen  ca- 
reer, as  those  in  other  departments  do? 

The  issue  is  one  of  approach  and 
attitude,  as  well  as  reality.  The  odds  of 
having  a  book  published,  no  less  suc- 
cessfully, remain  astionomical — not  a 
"distinct  possibility  "  at  all  and  even  less 
of  one  if  students  are  led  to  believe  that 


For  The 
Fortunate  Few. 

The  Inn  at  Chatham.  A 
very  special  country  inn 
soon  to  be  created  in  the 
heart  of  Cape  Cod.  You 
can  own  a  hotel  condo- 
minium room  or  suite,  re- 
tain its  net  rental  income 
and  vacation  in  it  when- 
ever you  want.  The  Inn  at 
Chatham  has  been  cre- 
ated by  The  Laurel  Group. 

^^^^  Sales  Office  open  dailti  9-4 

The^^  or  by  appointment 

LAUREL  9/2  Main  Street,  Chatham,  MA 

2li2i£  Call  Collect  (203)  678-1393 


>f<iTHE  INN  .\T^    '^^ 

CHATHAM— 


Pre-Construction 
Prices  Now  Available 


"five  years  of  work"  are  required.  It 
does  not  take  five  years  to  write  a  novel; 
it  may  take  ten  ...  or  two  or  one  or  even 
six  months.  There  is  no  time  factor 
involved  other  than  what  suits  the  indi- 
vidual writer  him-  or  herself. 

What  we  need  is  a  writing  program 
which  lets  students  be  what  they  wish  to 
be.  Can  a  young  person  desiring  a  ca- 
reer as  an  author  of  thrillers,  romances, 
science  fiction  or  horror  stories  be  ac- 
cepted and  prosper  in  a  program  which 
seems  to  value  sensibility  over  story? 
The  question  is  one  of  balance,  and 
judging  by  your  report  this  balance  is 
off. 

Jon  Land  '79 

Providence 


PENN 


UNIVERSITY  (^  PENNSYLVANIA 


Pre-Health 
Programs 

If  you  are  a  college 
graduate  and  interested 
in  preparing  for  medical, 
veterinary,  dental  or  one 
of  the  allied  health 
professions  schools,  or 
if  you  would  like  to 
enhance  your  existing 
science  record,  contact: 

Katherine  W.  Pollak,  Coordinator, 
Pre-Health  Programs,  University 
of  Pennsylvania,  College  of 
General  Studies,  210  Logan  Hall, 
Philadelphia,  PA  19104  6384  or 
call  (215)  898-5746. 


A  Lifecare  Community 
Fostering  The  Life  Of 
The  Mind 


L'niquely  located  on  67  rolling,  wooded  acres  in  Haverford, 
PA,  The  Quadrangle  offers  residents  an  extraordinary  oppor- 
tunity to  take  full  advantage  of  the  intellectual  and  cultural 
resources  nearby:  Haverford,  Bryn  Mawr,  Swarthmore  and 
Rosemont  colleges;  The  University  of  Pennsylvania  and 
Villanova,  as  well  as  the  offerings  of  Philadelphia. 

Owned  and  operated  by  Marriott  Corporation,  The 
Quadrangle  will  include  a  total  of  299  independent  living 
units  housed  in  beautifully  designed  residential  buildings. 
To  meet  the  health  and  recreational  needs  of  residents,  The 
Quadrangle  will  include  a  Health  Center,  a  Commons  and 
an  English  country  manor  house  serving  as  the  focal  point  of 
the  community. 

Residents  will  receive  daily  meals,  weekly  housekeeping, 
access  to  an  array  of  facilities  including  a  fine  library  and  the 
assurance  that,  if  needed,  comprehensive  acute  health  care  and 
skilled  nursing  care  are  provided  as  part  of  their  lifecare 
program.  Two  entry  fee  options  are  available,  including  a  90% 
refundable  fee  option  and  an  option  pioviding  for  a  limited 
refund  during  the  first  five  years  of  residence. 

Applications  are  now  being  processed  with  anticipated  first 
occupancies  for  Fall  1988.  For  more  information,  kindly  com- 
plete the  coupon  or  call  (215)  642-3000. 


Quadrangle 

A  MAMRlOr  r  1.IFKC;ARE  COMMl'NI  I  > 


Please  send  me  more  information  about  The  Quadrangle: 


Name 


Address 


PhoneJ L 


M.iil  ici:    riicQii.Kli.iii.uU-.'i'lOOn.iiln  R.uil,  ll.miloul,  Pcnn>,vlvniii.i  IWI  l-l(m 
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TRY  ROWING! 

at  DBC  SCULLING  SCHOOL 

in  scenic  New  Hampshire.  Try 

recreation  &  racing  shells. 

Stay  at  a  cozy  country  _  ; 

inn.  Learn  from  top 

coaches  &  video 

taping.  - 


More  than  a  ^ 
school...   / 


Select  your    ^ 
new  shell  from 
the  most  complete 
selection  of  rowing 
equipment  available  in 
North  America,  including 
Jullien.  Janousek.  Filippi  shells, 
plus  oars,  hardware  &  accessories. 


DURHAM  BOAT  COMPANY 

HFD  »2  NEWMARKET  RD       DURHAM,  N  H    03824 

603-659-2548 


Your  own  private  luxury 
barge,  on  the  canals  of  France. 

The  finest  of  ever\  thing  ftiod.  wines,  actommoda 
lions  Three  staterooms  for  six  people  whose  every 
need — on  board  and  off — is  met  b\  an  En^hsh 
speaking  trew  of  four  Wry  special  charters  for  very 
.special  people  For  information  write  Afloal-in 
France,  Ro\  "(1(12,  .\rdslev  on  Hudson.  NY  1050.1 
OrcalM>)Ui  S41-S11H) 


Research  on  sleep 

Editor:  I  was  delighted  to  lead  the 
article  in  the  March  issue  about  Mary 
Carskadon  and  sleep  research.  In  the 
Slimmer  of  1979  I  was  at  Stanford, 
broke,  and  in  need  of  gas  money  to  get 
back  East.  An  ad  in  the  campus  news- 
paper led  to  mv  spending  a  week  with 
EEti  electrodes  glued  to  mv  head, 
sleeping  and  not  sleeping,  at  the  Stan- 
ford Sleep  t^amp.  The  "reward"  ior  this 
was  $100  (enough  to  get  me  where  1 
wanted  to  go),  a  bright  red   I'-shirt  at- 
testing to  the  fact  that  I  had  "slept  on 
the  farm,"  room  and  board,  and  the 
promise  of  a  lollow-up  report  on  the 
research  being  conducted. 

1  never  did  hear  from  the  tolks  at 
the  .Sleep  Camp  again  and  I  oiten  won- 
dered wh.u  good  it  did  (hem  to  keep 
me  trom  sleeping  that  week.  It  was 
nonetheless  good  liaining  for  the  years 
that  followed.  Now  that  Mary  (Carska- 
don is  at  Brown,  I  look  forward  to 
reading  moie  about  her  research  in 
Idiiiie  /{-4A/'s. 

(ClIANI  Al.  1'KRKOI,   M.D.   '78 

ToruHlu 

That  Latin  phrase 

Editor:  As  a  classics  major  and  a 
L.itin  teacher  for  a  large  part  of  my  life, 
I  .1111  alwavs  pleased  when  someotie 
assures  me  that  he  still  remembeis  his 
I.atin.  I  am  soi  1  v  to  sa\ .  howevei,  that 
alter  stating  this,  he  or  she  iisuallv  pro- 
ceeds to  utter  a  Latin  phrase  or  ijuota- 
tion  that  is  at  least  partially  wrong. 
Similarly,  the  several  alumni  letters  on 
llic  subject  of  the  passive  periphrastic 
have  managed  graduailv  to  get  that 
constmctioii  .ilmost  stiaighteiied  out, 
but  not  (|Uitc. 

It  icm.iiiis  to  he  explained  that  the 
statement  of  Mr.  Fi.ink  Phillips  ol 
Manvilie  {HAM.  M<m  h),  while  coirect 
from  the  English  point  of  view,  is  not 
accurate  for  Latin,  in  English  grammar 
an  infinitive  may  be  used  as  a  verbal 
adjective  ("The  man  to  see  is  the  Imjss"), 
a  verbal  adveib  ("He  came  tu  see  the 
boss"),  or  a  verbal  noun  ("He  wanted  lo 
see  the  boss").  In  classical  Latin,  how- 
ever, an  inliniti\e  is  never  a  verbal  ad- 
jective (participle)  or  a  verbal  adverb, 
but  ahvays  a  verbal  noun  in  the  nomi- 
native or  accusative  case. 

The  passive  periphrastic  consists  of 
a  gerundive  or  future  passive  participle 
(a  verbal  adjective)  with  the  ending 
-mlus.  -a.  -urn.  which  agrees  with  its 
subject  in  gender.  luunber  and  case, 
combined  with  an  appropriate  form  of 
the  verb  to  be  (e.g.  "Carthago  delenda 


est").  We  have  no  future  participles  in 
English,  but  we  can  translate  this, 
"Carthage  is  to  be  destroyed"  which  in- 
volves the  use  of  present  infinitive  with 
the  verb  to  be,  either  as  a  predicate  ad- 
jective or  as  a  more  complex  form  of 
the  verb.  The  English  is  actually  far 
more  periphrastic  than  the  Latin.  A 
more  natural  and  idiomatic  translation, 
of  course,  is  "Carthage  must — or  ought 
to — be  destroyed." 

A.  Wilson  Whitman  '29,  '55  A.M. 

Newport,  R.I. 

Not  invited 

Editor:  This  is  in  reply  to  your 
comment  following  my  letter  printed  in 
the  Brown  Alumni  Monthly,  in  March.  My 
reference  to  the  heckling  of  a  public 
official  was  based  on  news  reports  con- 
cerning a  talk  by  U.N.  Ambassador 
Kirkpatrick  several  years  ago.  Was  not 
Dr.  Kirkpatrick  invited  to  speak  at 
Brown?  If  she  was,  what  was  the  re- 
sponse to  her  talk? 

Robert  M.  Pike  '28 

Dallas 
Ambassador  Kirkpatrick  has  not  been  invited 
to  speak  at  Brown. — Editor 

Not  Miami  of  Ohio 

Editor:  In  the  Eebruary  issue,  I 
noted  under  the  Men's  Basketball 
Scoreboard,  "Miami  of  Ohio  95,  Brown 
80."  I  took  offense  at  this  listing. 

The  name  of  the  institution  with 
which  1  have  been  associated  since  my 


Barf^e  Cruise  :^'""?'?*'!""{"';,r^p°"''- 

O  Canal  du  Midi.   LaTortue 

SOUtheTtt '^  ^P^^>0"S  i'^^    X  15),  comforl- 

y-T  able,  with  large  sundeck,  lounge, 

rVtlttCe  three  twin  statenxims.  Notable  cuisine, 
bicycles,  minibus.  Seasoned,  agreeable  British  crew. 
Weekly  charters  April-October  Color  baxhure.  Write 
"La  Tortue"  Dept.  B ,  Box  1466,  Manchester,  MA  01944. 
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Imagine,    your    diplonna    etched    in    brass, 
mounted  on  solid  walnut. 

•  8"x10"  solid,  heavy-gauge  brass  plaque,  in 
glossy  or  satin  finish  that  will  not  tarnish. 

•  Individually  acid-etched. 

•  A  permanent  memento,  a  perfect  gift 

•  10'/2"x13"  solid  walnut,  hand  cut,  hand  glued, 
hand  finished  by  local  craftsmen. 

•  Outstanding  value:  $149.95.  Compare  with 
other  etchings  at  $240. 

Please  send  a  clear  photocopy  of  your  diploma. 
DO  NOT  SEND  THE  ORIGINAL! 


E) 


DLK  Promotions 

146  Route  130 
Bordentown,  N.J.  08505 
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departure  from  Brown  University  in 
1971  is  Miami  University,  not  Miami  of 
Ohio.  Confusion  has  arisen  between  the 
University  of  Miami,  located  in  Coral 
Cables,  Florida,  and  Miami  University, 
located  in  Oxford,  Ohio,  and  founded 
in  1809.  To  avoid  this  problem,  scores 
are  often  listed  Miami  (Ohio)  and  Mi- 
ami (Florida). 

I  would  appreciate  it  if,  in  the  fu- 
ture, you  need  to  list  Miami  University, 
you  do  so  by  printing  either  "Miami 
University"  or  "Miami  (Ohio)." 

Gerald  M.  Miller  '72 

Oxford,  Ohio 
The  writer  is  senior  instructor  and  assistant 
chair  in  the  department  oj  economics  at 
Miami  University. — Editor 


Asian  refugees 


Editor:  Thank  you  for  publishing 
my  article  on  the  efforts  made  to  pre- 
pare Southeast  Asian  refugees  for  life 
in  the  U.S.  I'd  like  to  take  this  oppor- 
tunity to  disagree  with  your  clioice  of  a 
title,  however.  Rather  than  "Learning 
to  be  American,"  a  more  appropriate 
phrase  would  be  "Learning  to  Live  in 
America." 

Adult  refugees  here  in  the  U.S. 
have  no  illusions  about  being  Ameri- 
can; keeping  their  ethnic  identity  while 
surviving  in  our  society  is  the  goal  of 
most.  The  issue  of  being  American 
tends  to  arise  in  the  second  generation. 

One  more  detail:  For  those  who 
looked  closely,  the  children  in  the  pho- 
to on  the  top  of  page  42  are  Cambodi- 
an. The  scout  troop  was  organized  by 
the  Vietnamese  for  Vietnamese  chil- 
dren. 

Barbara  Garner '77 

Brooklyn,  N.Y. 


Lloyd  Cornell 


Editor:  I  was  saddened  to  learn  of 
the  death  of  Lloyd  W.  Cornell,  Jr.  "44,  a 
former  director  of  financial  aid  and 
wise  counselor  and  friend  to  many  of  us 
who  graduated  in  the  fifties.  He  was  the 
quintessential  Brown  man:  impeccably 
tailored  and  sporting  a  submariner's 
dolphin  tie  clasp,  chewing  on  a  top- 
briar  pipe  that  never  seemed  to  leave 
his  lips.  He  was  proud  of  his  service 
aboard  submarines  in  World  War  II. 
and  just  as  good  a  recruiter  for  the 
Navy  as  he  always  was  for  Brown.  He  is 
going  to  be  missed. 

John  C.  MacLean  '57 

Cambridge,  Mass. 
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(even  contro- 
versial) this 
handsome  40- 
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VANTAGE  PRESS,  Inc.  Dept.  Y-69 
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PROGRAM  FOR  ENTRY 

INTO  THE  EDUCATING 

PROFESSIONS 

Interdisciplinary  graduate  program  prepares  educa- 
tors for  careers  in  business,  communications,  the 
arts,  non-profit  organizations,  government,  schools 
Program  includes; 
1.  Internships  in  public,  private,  social,  cultural. 

school  agencies: 
2  Curnculum  in  philosophy,  psychology,  edu- 
cation history  and  policy: 
3.  Specialized  studies  at  Teachers  College  and 
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Box  85A, 
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A  smash 
at  Carnegie 


Every  musician  dreams  of  stepping 
out  onto  the  stage  at  Carnegie  Hall 
— and  on  April  12,  most  of  the  seri- 
ous musicians  at  Brown  had  that 
dream  fulfilled.  The  Brown  Orches- 
tra and  Chorus,  sponsored  by  the 
Brown  Club  of  New  York,  per- 
formed a  benefit  concert  for  finan- 
cial aid,  and,  from  all  accounts,  it 
was  a  smashing  success. 

"I  was  thrilled  lo  pla\  Carnegie 
Hall,"  says  Richard  Wesierficid, 
conductor  of  the  orchestra,  "The 
musicians  really  outdid  themselves. 
They  played  as  well  as  I've  ever 
heard  them  plav.  And.  acousticallv, 
(Carnegie  Hall  is  very  exciting.  I 
could  hear  everything  while  I  was 
conducting." 

"This  was  the  most  successful 
event  I've  ever  been  associated 
with,"  says  Bill  Meckel  '6(5,  presi- 
dent of  the  Brown  Club  in  New- 
York,  "It  was  extremely  complex  to 


Before  the  concert,  members  of  the  Chorus,  and  the 
Orchestra  gathered  outside  the  hall  for  a  group  picture. 


arrange,  but  all  of  the  pieces  of  the 
puzzle  fit  spectacularly  well.  And 
the  orchestra  was  outstanding.  The 
Carnegie  Hall  people  said  it  was 
one  of  the  best  thev've  heard." 

Jonathan  Hochwald  '88,  presi- 
dent of  the  Orchestra,  hatched  the 
idea  of  a  concert  in  C^arnegie  Hall  a 
year  ago — and  spent  the  next  twelve 
months  working  to  pull  it  off.  "\'ou 
can't  believe  the  enthusiasm  and  ex- 
citement in  the  hall  and  on  that 
stage."  he  says.  "People — especially 


parents — came  from  all  over,  in- 
cluding Germany  and  France.  It 
was  nice  to  put  all  that  effort  in  and 
see  a  result  like  this." 

The  concert  opened  with  the 
Chorus,  under  the  diicclion  of  Bill 
F.rmev,  singing  Stravinsky's  "Sym- 
phony of  the  Psalms."  The  orchestra 
then  plavcd  "Violiti  C^oncerto  No.  1" 
by  Henryk  Wieniawski,  and  Shosta- 
kovich's "Symphony  No.  5." 

The  concert  raised  approximately 
S'20.000  to  benefit  financial  aid. 


Los  Angeles:  Center  for  the  arts? 
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Altlumgh  Cierirude  Stein  said  it  of 
Oakland — "  Ihere's  no  'there'  there" 
— many  people  wouUi  assuredh  sav  the 
same  thing  about  Los  .Angeles.  Or,  as 
someone  said  at  a  recent  celebration  of 
arts  in  the  citv,  "In  the  late  fifties,  there 
were  two  critical  views  of  Los  .Angeles. 
One  was  that  living  here  was  like  sink- 
ing into  a  bowl  of  wai  ni  Purina.  .And 
the  other  was  that  this  city  was  Oma- 
ha— with  a  beach." 

Those  three  critical  views  of  Los 
Angeles  are  not  shared  by  many  peo- 
ple— and  certainly  iK)t  by  any  of  the 
participants  in  "AriL.A,"  a  celebration 
of  and  investigation  into  the  cunent  art 
scene  in  Los  Angeles  sponsored  bv  the 
Friends  of  List  Art  Center  and  Brown's 
Continuing  College.  ArtLA  combined 
visits  to  museums,  artists'  studios,  and 
collectors'  homes  with  lectures,  the 
West  Coast  premiere  of  the  Maysles 
Brothers'  film  Islands  (which  tells  the 
story  of  the  artist  Christo's  surrounding 
eleven  keys  near  Miami  with  pink  fab- 
ric), and  a  gala  benefit  for  Brown's 
Artist-in-Residence  program. 

.A  panel  discussion  in  the  middle  of 
the  three-davs'  activities  attempted  to 
answer  the  question.  "Has  Los  Angeles 
Finally  Become  a  Major  Player  in  the 


An  World!- "  Brown  art  piofessor  Rich- 
ard Fishman  opened  the  discussion, 
explaining  that  the  art  world,  which 
used  to  be  centered  in  Paris  in  the 
nineteenth  and  early  twentieth  centu- 
ries, shifted  to  New  York  Citv  following 
World  War  II.  Has  it  shifted  again,  this 
time  to  Los  .Angeles?  "The  first  title  of 
this  svmposiuin  was  going  lo  be:  "Has 
the  Art  World  Finallv  Decentralized. 
Or  Is  New  York  Still  //.'  .Are  we  really 
witnessing  a  cultural  shift?" 

If  it  is  a  cultural  shift,  it  has  been  a 
quick  one.  As  Henry  Hopkins,  director 
of  the  Frederick  R.  Weisman  Collection 
in  Los  -Angeles,  told  the  audience,  "The 
Los  Angeles  an  collection  started  from 
ground  zero  a  mere  thirtv  or  forty 
years  ago.  Veteran  otiservers  of  the  art 
scene  here  will  tell  vou  that  fully  90 
percent  of  what  one  sees  at  the  Los 
Angeles  County  Museum  of  Art.  the 
Getty  Museum,  the  Huntington,  the 
Museum  of  Contemporary  Art.  has 
been  acquired  in  the  last  thirty  years." 

The  collections  are  burgeoning. 
Hopkins  said.  What's  missing  is  the 
criticism.  "There  is  no  forum  to  groom 
writers  or  critics  here,"  he  pronounced, 
a  view  which  was  shared  by  Hilton 
Kramer,  editor  of  The  New  Criterion  and 


former  art  critic  of  The  AVic  York  Times. 
Kramer  drew  his  share  of  hissing  from 
a  pro-Los  Angeles  audience  by  asking 
such  questions  as:  "Is  there  any  thinking 
about  art  coming  out  of  Los  Angeles? 
Criticism  is  an  important  factor — it's  a 
way  of  transmitting  thinking  to  the 
outsifle  world.  No  one  outside  of  Los 
•Angeles  reads  the  Los  Angeles  press 
— there's  no  reason  to. 

"The  'great  shift'  we've  been  hear- 
ing about  is  simply  a  shift  of  money.  It 
doesn't  matter  to  anyone  outside  of  Los 
Angeles  what's  going  on  here." 

Kav  Larson,  art  critic  for  New  York 
Magazine,  was  more  gentle  to  her  host 
city.  She  explored  what  it  is  that  defines 
an  "art  scene.  Rome,  at  the  end  of  the 
Renaissance,  and  several  hundred  vears 
afterwards,  was  an  art  center.  Why  not 
Milan?  Why  not  Venice?  What  was  it 
about  Rome  that  made  it  an  art  center? 
Well,  within  an  art  center,  ideas  are 
events — the  ideas  spread,  and  the  de- 
gree to  which  they  spread  determines 
and  defines  the  importance  of  an  art 
center." 

What  Los  Angeles  has  going  for  it, 
Larson  said,  are  several  things:  "Light 
and  space.  The  fact  that  it's  a  car  cul- 
ture. Its  orientation  to  the  Far  East. 


'  And  it  has  a  lot  of  freeways.  What  New 
York  has  that  Los  Angeles  doesn't  is  the 
concentration  of  art — the  density  of 
galleries  is  staggering.  It  has  a  history 
of  ideas,  and  it  has  a  tendency  towards 
mannerism,  at  least  for  the  moment. " 

Larson  suggests  that  Los  Angeles 
stop  comparing  itself  to  New  York. 
"The  way  Los  Angeles  feels  ahoiit  itself 
should  not  be  based  on  what  it  thinks 
New  York  wants.  You  can  get  a  more 
compelling,  more  entertaining,  appro- 
priately casual  picture  of  the  last  twenty 
years  in  art  here  than  you  can  in  New 
York.  You  can  .see  the  art  here  in  the 
way  it  was  made  to  be  seen — that's 
where  the  light  and  space  come  in.  You 
are  able  to  put  all  the  wonderful  Los 
Angeles  artists  in  a  proper  context 
here. " 

Other  participants  on  the  panel 
included  private  collector  Marcia  Weis- 
man,  who  hercely  defended  Los  Ange- 
les and  its  artists,  and  Earl  Powell,  di- 
rector of  the  Los  Angeles  County  Art 
Museum. 

ArtLA  was  in  gestation  for  more 
than  a  year — and  it  took  Richard  Fish- 
man  five  months  of  constant  phone 
calling  to  organize  the  event,  with  the 
help  of  William  J.  Slack,  director  of 
special  events  for  luiiversity  relations. 
The  program  grew  out  of  Slack's  desire 
to  have  a  Continuing  College  on  the 
arts  in  Los  Angeles — and  a  "fortuitous 
dinner  I  had  with  Christo,"  Fishman 
recalls.  "The  Maysles  brothers  had  re- 
cently finished  their  film  about  Chris- 
to's  wrapping  the  Miami  keys  in  pink 
fabric,  and  he  was  wondering  if  Brown 
could  use  the  film  as  part  of  a  fund- 
raising  effort.  He  had  been  involved 
with  Brown  before,  and  liked  what  we 
were  doing.  Because  we  had  recently 
launched  our  artist-in-residence  pro- 
gram, we  decided  we  could  probably 
take  him  up  on  his  offer.  And  we  de- 
cided to  do  this  whole  thing  in  Los 
Angeles,  because  of  the  exciting  things 
that  were  happening  in  the  art  world 
there,  and  the  large  Brown  alunnii 
body  that  could  take  advantage  of  what 
we  would  offer." 

Fishman  spent  a  lot  of  time  organ- 
izing the  honorary  committee  for  the 
artist-in-residence  program — a  com- 
mittee that  includes  instantly  recogni- 
zable names  such  as  Jasper  |ohns,  Da- 
vid Hockney,  Claes  Oldenburg,  and 
Robert  Motherwell.  "I  called  everyone 
oti  that  committee  to  ask  them  to  serve, 
explaining  why  our  program  is  impor- 
lanl.  An  artist-in-residence  program  at 
a  university  implies  that  art  is  important 
lo  society.  And  that's  something  that 
aitists  like  to  get  behind."  Once  Fish- 


man finished  setting  up  his  committee, 
he  realized  he  needed  a  high-level 
honorary  chairman — or  two.  He  asked 
for,  and  received,  Tom  Bradley,  the 
mayor  of  Los  Angeles,  and  Joan  Mon- 
dale,  foi  mer  Second  lady  and  Brown 
parent,  as  his  honorary  chairmen. 
The  three-day  celebration  was 
conceived  and  organized  3,000  miles 
away  from  its  site — "Lhe  whole  thing 
snowballed,"  Fishman  says  today.  "I 
never  stopped  to  think  that  it  couldn't 
be  done."  K.H. 

Make  SAT's 
optional?  Brown 
students  vote  no 

Two  Brown  seniors  inounted  a  cam- 
paign this  year  for  a  student  referen- 
dum at  Brown  that  would  recommend 
that  the  Scholastic  .Aptitude  Test  be  an 
optional  requirement  in  the  admission 
process.   The  referendum  was  defeated 
by  fourteen  votes  in  a  recent  campus 
election. 

The  referendum  was  sponsored  by 
a  group  called  Students  Against  Test- 
ing, which  is  challenging  the  SAT  for 
allegedly  being  biased  against  women 
and  blacks.  According  lo  figures  re- 
leased by  the  Educational  Testing  Ser- 
vice of  Princeton,  New  Jersev,  the  av- 
erage score  for  blacks  who  took  the  test 
in  1985  was  221  points  lower  than  the 
average  score  for  white  males.  The 
average  score  for  black  females  was  264 
points  lower  than  for  white  males.  Stu- 
dents from  families  with  an  income  of 
more  than  $50,000  scored  237  points 
higher  than  students  of  families  with  an 
income  of  less  than  $6,000. 

A  spokeswoman  for  E  IS  told  the 
Associated  Press  that  the  lower  test 
scores  are  the  result  of  inequality  of 
education,  not  biases  in  the  test  itself. 
"We  don't  have  equality  of  results  be- 
cause we  don't  have  equality  of  educa- 
tion," said  Janice  Gams  of  ETS.  ".'\d- 
vantage  breeds  advantage." 

Michael  Spalter  '87,  the  founder  of 
Students  Against   Testing,  said  that  the 
referendum  was  not  directed  at 
Brown's  admission  process,  which  he 
says  tries  to  compensate  for  the  test's 
being  "blatantly  biased."  Rather,  the 
group's  message  is  aimed  at  the  test's 
authors,  the  Educational  Testing  Ser- 
vice. 

James  Rogers  '5ti,  director  of 
Brown  admission,  admitted  that  there 
are  problems  with  the  SAL,  although 
he  feels  it  is  useful.  "Admissions  officers 


tend  to  be  cynical, "  he  told  the  Under- 
graduate Council  for  Students,  adding 
that  many  officers  would  view  a  lack  of 
test  scores  as  similar  to  low  test  scores. 
"I  certainly  want  to  assure  you  that  [the 
SATJ  doesn't  determine  the  decision, 
but  it  does  help  us. " 

Theodore  Sizer,  chairman  of  the 
education  department,  told  the  Provi- 
dence Journal  that  he  didn't  "think  hav- 
ing SAT  scores  is  necessary  for  a  sound 
admissions  decision."  Sizer  believes 
admissions  officeis  should  use  the  SAT 
only  when  there  is  no  other  informa- 
tion— as  with  a  student  from  an  un- 
known high  school,  whose  grades  can- 
not be  evaluated,  who  has  taken  no 
achievement  tests. 

According  to  Spalter,  Students 
Against  Testing  was  the  "first  student 
movement  in  the  Ivy  League  to  rally 
against  SAT's."  Although  other  schools, 
including  Middleburv  College,  have 
made  the  test  ojjtional  or  have  abol- 
ished it  completely,  the  success  or  fail- 
ine  of  the  non-binding  referendum  was 
being  watched.  John  Weiss,  the  execu- 
tive director  of  Fairtest,  a  Cambridge, 
Massachusetts-based  group  critical  of 
mass  testing,  said  that  "having  Brown 
do  it,  one  of  the  most  selective  schools 
in  the  country,  would  send  a  strong 
message  aroimd  the  L'nited  States  that 
this  test  should  be  overhauled  or  dis- 
carded." 

Spalter  and  Mark  Safire  '87  spent 
$500  of  their  own  money  to  mount  the 
campaign  against  the  SAT,  and  they 
were  not  disappointed  in  the  results.  "I 
think  it  was  a  great  \ictory  for  Students 
Against  Testing,"  Spalter  told  a  piess 
conference.  Spalter  and  Safire  thought 
the  initiative  would  lose  overwhelming- 
ly, and  said  thev  thought  the  close  vote 
showed  that  it  is  a  developing  issue. 
"The  big  problem  may  have  been  that 
we  were  asking  that  the  SAT  be  made 
optional,  rather  than  asking  that  it  be 
abolished  altogether.  Many  students 
voted  against  us  because  thev  didn't 
think  we  went  far  enough."  K.H. 


People 


Four  faculty  members  were  among  273 
artists,  scholars,  and  scientists  awarded 
Guggenheim  Fellowships  recently.  Each 
Fellow  receives  an  average  of  $23,000 
to  support  his  or  her  work  over  a  peri- 
od of  six  months  to  a  vear.   The  Brown 
Fellows  are  Joseph  D.  Harris,  the  Rush 
C.  Hawkins  Professor  of  Mathematics, 
who  will  conduct  research  on  the  ge- 
ometry of  moduli  spaces;  Philip  Lie- 
berman.  professor  of  linguistics  and 
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cognitive  science,  who  will  write  a  booic 
on  the  evolution  of  intelligence  and 
language;  Kathlyn  A.  Parker,  professor 
of  chemistry,  who  will  explore  new 
methods  and  techniques  for  organic 
synthesis;  and  CD.  Wright,  assistant 
professor  of  English,  who  will  work  on 
a  collection  of  poetrv  and  a  novel. 

Professor  of  Mathematics  Thomas  F. 
Banchoff,  an  authority  on  the  fourth 
diniension,  has  been  awarded  the  1987 
Joseph  B.  Priestly  Prize  at  Dickinson 
College.  The  prize  has  been  given  an- 
nually since  1952  to  a  distinguished  sci- 
entist in  memory  of  the  discoverer  of 
oxygen.  At  the  acceptance  ceremony  in 
April,  Banchoff  gave  a  presentation  on 
the  fourth  dimension  to  an  audience  of 
about  800. 

Two  faculty  members  were  among 
ninety  young  scientists  .selected  to  re- 
ceive Sloan  Research  Fellowships  in 
support  of  I  heir  original  rcscan  h  in 
their  fields.  Mark  F.  Bear,  assisi.uii 
professor  of  neural  science,  is  interest- 
ed in  the  molecular  mechanisms  of 
learning  and  memory.  Paris  C.  Kanel- 
lakis,  associate  professor  of  computer 
science,  does  research  on  the  theory  of 
databases,  parallel  compulalions.  and 
logic. 

On  April  27,  President  Howard  Swear- 
er conferred  an  honorarv  doc  tor  of  sci- 
ence degree  on  British  pharmacologist 
Gustav  V.  R.  Born,  who  then  delivered 
a  lecture  enlilled,  "Platelet  Aggrcgo- 
metry  After  Twenty-Five  Years:  Retro- 
spective and  Prospective  Views."  Born 
is  well  known  for  his  work  on  mecha- 
nisms for  cell  adhesion  and  interaction. 
He  has  done  joint  work  with  members 
of  the  Brown  facultv  since  1973,  and  he 
spent  part  of  1977  at  Brown  as  the  Wil- 
liam Creasy  Professor  of  Clinical  Phar- 
macology. 

University  Professor  Robert  W.  Kates, 

who  directs  the  Alan  Shawn  Feinstein 
World  Hunger  Program  at  Brown,  has 
been  elected  a  fellow  of  the  Council  of 
the  American  Association  for  the  Ad- 
vancement of  Science  (AAAS).  The 
AAAS  is  the  leading  general  scientific 
organization  in  the  U.S. 

Onesimo  T.  Almeida,  assistant  pro- 
fessor of  Portuguese  and  Brazilian 
studies,  has  received  the  Roberto  de 
Mesquita  Award  for  his  book  Me7isa- 
gem — Uma  tentiva  de  Reinlerpretacao.  The 
award  recognizes  the  best  scholarly 
work  in  the  field  of  Azorean  literature. 
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A  place  for  high 
school  teachers  to 
learn  and  to  share 

The  twenty  adults  seated  around  a  table 
in  the  John  Hay  Library's  Lownes 
Room  kept  their  eyes  fixed  on  a  graph 
taking  shape  under  Cil  Skillman's 
Magic  Marker.  "In  almost  any  situ- 
ation," he  was  saying,  "you  can  look  at  a 
simple  graph  of  supply  and  demand, 
and  figure  out  what's  going  on  in  the 
market."  Then  Skillman,  who  is  an  as- 
sistant professor  of  economics,  lifted 
the  marker  and  met  his  audience's  gaze. 

"Please,"  he  said,  "consider  this  a 
working,  get-dirty,  roll-up-your-sleeves 
session. "  And  the  questions  began  to 
fly. 

Skillman  was  one  of  three  Brown 
facultv  lecturers  particip.iling  in  a  two- 
day  intensive  economics  seminar  in 
February  for  area  high-school  teachers, 
organized  bv  Brown's  Institute  for  Sec- 
ondary F.diication.    Ihe  teachers,  all  of 
whom  coordinate  business-related  Jun- 
ior Achievement  courses  at  their  re- 
spective schools,  heard  Skillman  talk 
about  deregulation.  Professor  .•Mian 
Feldman  explain  issues  of  comparable 
worth,  and  Professor  Ceorge  Borts 
speak  on  the  economic  s  of  labor  unions. 
I'hev  asked  questions,  debated  points, 
and  headed  back  to  their  classrooms 
with  some  new  ideas  about  how  to  inte- 
grate current  theories  of  economics 
into  courses  for  teenagers. 

"There's  a  divergence  between  the 
way  high  schools  teach  ecc:)nomics  and 
the  way  ccjlleges  expect  students  to 
learn  econcjmics,"  Skillman  conunented 
during  a  break.  "The  high  schools  tend 
to  teach  lads,  while  in  college  we're 
more  analytical.  The  feedback  we've 
gotten  from  high  school  teachers  is  that 
they'd  like  to  use  these  analytical  con- 
cepts more  in  their  teaching,  but  they're 
not  totally  comfortable  with  them.  We 
are  helping  them  \o  use  basic  economic 
concepts  in  the  classroom."  In  the 
months  that  followed  the  presentations, 
the  teachers  returned  to  Brown  for  a 
series  of  informal  evening  meetings  to 
discuss  their  attempts  to  utilize  what 
they'd  learned  from  the  Brown  facul- 
ty— and  from  each  other. 

Established  three  years  ago,  the 
Institute  for  Secondary  Education  has 
brought  some  600  teachers  from  high 
schools,  both  public  and  private,  in  the 
Rhode  Island  and  southeastern  Massa- 
chusetts area  to  Brown  for  seminars 
and  summer  programs  with  Brown 


faculty.  In  addition,  it  brings  together 
pairs  of  administrators  and  teachers 
from  fifteen  participating  schools  for 
regular  meetings  of  a  School  Leaders' 
Study  Group,  which  discusses  issues  of 
curriculum  development. 

The  institute's  primary  goal  is  to 
enhance  secondary  education  in  the 
region,  a  mission  in  tune  with  the 
education  department's  increased 
emphasis  on  high-school  learning  since 
1984,  when  reformer  Theodore  Sizer 
became  the  department  chairman.  A 
tangential  benefit  of  the  programs, 
however,  has  accrued  to  the  participat- 
ing Brown  facultv,  who  have  com- 
mented on  their  new  appreciation  of 
the  challenges  of  teaching  young  ado- 
lescents, and  who,  in  the  words  of  ISE's 
associate  director,  Robert  Shaw,  have 
been  forced  "to  examine  in  a  different 
light  the  essential  issues  in  their  fields." 

.Starting  with  seminars  in  the  hu- 
manities and  in  biologv,  the  institute 
has  branched  out  since  its  informal  in- 
ception in  1983-84.  "We  had  a  tremen- 
dous ies|j()nse  liom  area  sc  hoc:)ls  to 
those  programs,"  .says  Paula  Evans, 
director  of  the  ISE.  "Now  we're  begin- 
ning to  be  more  experimental.  This 
year  we  offered  a  heavily-attended 
program  on  the  Constitution,  taught  by 
[Piofessor  of  History]  (iordon  Wood, 
and  a  seminar  on  ancient  Eastern  civili- 
zations that  focused  on  China  and  In- 
dia. We  expected  a  small  turnout  for 
that  one,  but  we  got  a  lull  class.  We're 
luiding  that  teachers  and  school  ad- 
ministrators are  eager  to  broaden  their 
horizons." 

A  former  history  teacher  in  the 
Newton,  Massac  husetts,  public  school 
system,  Evans  collabfjrated  in  1983  on  a 
study  of  the  humanities  in  public 
schools  for  Daedalus,  the  academic 
journal  edited  by  Brown  history  pro- 
fessor Stephen  Graubard.  Afterwards, 
she  recalls,  "I  wanted  to  do  more  than 
just  write  about  these  issues."  Graubard 
suggested  that  she  propose  a  project  at 
Brown,  and  forwarded  it  to  President 
Swearer,  who  agreed  lo  support  Evans's 
idea  of  involving  Icjcal  school  teachers 
and  the  Brown  faculty  in  efforts  to 
augment  high-school  learning.  So  far, 
more  than  fifty  faculty  members  have 
taken  part  in  the  seminars. 

In  addition  to  the  two-day  pro- 
grams with  follow-up  discussions,  the 
institute  has  offered  longer  summer 
sessions  in  past  years.  Last  summer,  one 
of  three  such  programs  was  a  three- 
week  course  entitled  "Vision  and  Re- 
sponse in  Modern  Fiction, "  led  by  Pro- 
fessor of  Comparative  Literature 
Arnold  Weinstein.  Its  success  prompted 


literature  teacher  Anne  McDonald  of 
Seekonk  (Massachusetts)  High  School 
to  write  an  article  for  the  institute's 
newsletter,  in  which  she  touched  on  not 
only  the  course's  content  but  its  less 
tangible  benefits  to  classroom-weary 
teachers. 

"Teaching  is  a  profession  which 
often  isolates  us  from  our  peers, "  she 
wrote.  "We  work  alone  with  our  stu- 
dents, often  oblivious  to  our  own  talents 
and  those  of  other  teachers.  An  oppor- 
tunity such  as  this  affords  us  the  chance 
to  share  and  receive  ideas  and  encour- 
agement from  others.  This  by-product 
of  the  institute  is  immeasurable." 

While  the  summer  sessions  won't 
be  offered  this  year,  Evans  expects  they 
will  be  resumed  in  the  future.  She  has 
been  concentrating  on  a  major  shift  in 
the  funding  of  the  institute,  from  total 
reliance  on  Brown  and  outside  (foun- 
dation, federal,  state)  funding,  to  a 
combination  of  those  with  a  fee  system. 
"We've  invited  all  the  schfjol  districts  in 
the  area  to  join  the  institute  by  sup- 
porting a  certain  nuinber  of  partici- 
pants each  year,"  Evans  explains.  Even 
though  the  ISE's  programs  had  earned 
high  marks  from  local  school  adminis- 
trators, Evans  and  her  staff  realized  it 
was  a  risk  to  ask  school  systems  to  pay 
for  what  formerly  had  been  free. 

To  her  delight,  the  experiment  is 
working:  "Between  twenty  and  twen- 
ty-five clistricts  or  individual  schools 
already  have  joined,"  Evans  says.  "The 
institute  is  really  becoming  a  collabora- 
tive venture  between  Brown  and  area 
schools." 

In  the  Lownes  Room,  (Jil  Skillman 
was  continuing  his  lecture  on  deregula- 
tion. One  alert  teacher,  taking  in  the 
graph  of  supply  and  demand,  asked, 
"What  about  cost?  Shouldn't  that  be 
part  of  the  picture?" 

"Sure,"  Skillman  answered.  "But 
when  I  organized  this  talk,  I  stuck  to 
ideas  I  felt  you'd  be  comfortable  with 
presenting  in  your  classrooms.  Am  I 
correct  in  assuming,"  he  asked  the 
group,  "that  most  high  school  students 
won't  be  comfortable  with  a  cost 
curve?" 

"Yes,"  most  of  them  chorused. 
Another  teacher  added,  "As  soon  as 
you  put  something  on  a  graph,  you've 
lost  them."  Even  when  they're  learning, 
the  high  school  teachers  continue  to 
teach,  too — and  that  kind  of  sharing  is 
at  the  heart  of  the  Institute  for  Secon- 
dary Education.  A.D. 
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By  James  Reinbold 


Weather  a  new 
opponent  for 
spring  teams 

Probable  nor' east  to  sou'west  winds,  varying 
to  the  southard  and  westard  and  easlard  and 
points  between;  high  and  low  barometer, 
sweeping  round  from  place  to  place;  proba- 
ble areas  of  rain,  snow,  hail,  and  drought, 
succeeded  by  earthquakes  with  thunder  and 
lightning. 

Mark  Twain  on  the  subject  of  New 
England  weather. 

There  were  more  "ppd.'s"  than  "w's"  or 
"I's"  on  the  spring  scorecard  as  April 
unleashed  nine  inches  of  rain  on  Provi- 
dence and,  as  a  parting  salvo,  fired  a 
snowstorm  on  the  28th  day  of  the 
month.  There  were  no  earthquakes. 
The  old  joke — to  many  it  is  no  longer 
funny — about  New  England  weather 
("If  you  don't  like  it,  wait  a  minute") 
was  certainly  true,  at  least  for  the 


month  of  April. 

But  between  the  protracted  spells 
of  rain  and  clouds,  and  sometimes  dur- 
ing the  inclement  weather,  there  were 
victories  scored  on  muddy  playing 
fields  and  on  the  choppy,  gray  waters  of 
the  Seekonk. 

May  began  with  sunshine  and 
warmer  temperatures.  On  Aldrich- 
Dexter  Field,  there  was  a  lacrosse 
showdown  with  Cornell's  No.  2-ranked 
(nationally)  team.  After  the  cancellation 
of  the  University  of  Massachusetts 
game  (the  aforementioned  snowstorm). 
Brown  needed  to  beat  the  Big  Red  to 
guarantee  itself  an  NCAA  playoff  spot. 
And  for  much  of  the  first  half,  an  upset 
looked  like  a  real  possibility. 

But  with  seventeen  seconds  re- 
maining in  the  second  quarter  and  the 
score  tied,  3-3,  Cornell  scored  on  a 
fluke  goal,  when  Pete  Zidlicky  '87  re- 
ceived a  stick  check  from  a  Cornell 
defender  and  the  ball,  jarred  loose, 
rolled  fifty  feet  into  an  undefended  net. 
The  Bruins  never  seemed  to  recover 
from  the  shock,  and  Cornell  opened 
the  third  period  with  five  quick  goals. 
The  Bruin  offense  was  led  by  Jamie 
Munro  '89,  who  netted  two  goals. 

At  season's  end,  the  Bruins  were 
ranked  tenth  in  the  nation.  In  a  new, 
expanded  NCAA  tournament  format, 
twelve  top  teams  from  the  national  poll 
were  to  be  selected  for  the  playoffs. 

Leading  scorers  for  the  Bruins 
were  Munro  (29-17 — 46),  Bernie  Buo- 
nanno  '88  (23-14—37),  Reed  Overby 
'87  (15-6— 21),  and  Richard  Tuohey  '90 
(16-4—20). 


Lauren  Becker  (center)  set  the  career  record 
for  points  scored  in  women's  lacrosse. 
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Women's  lacrosse  completed  the 
season  with  three  straight  wins.  After 
two  losses,  the  Bruins  defeated  North- 
eastern, Boston  University,  and 
Springfield.  Sue  Cutler  '88  and  Eliza- 
beth Hearii  '88  each  scored  live  times 
against  Northeastern,  and  Lauren 
Becker  '87  accumulated  ten  points  on 
two  goals  and  eight  assists.  Against 
Boston  University.  Krin  Maguire  '89 
scored  a  career-high  five  goals,  and 
Becker  added  three.  Freshman  goalie 
Whitney  Robbins  made  sixteen  saves. 
In  the  season  finale  at  Springfield, 
Becker  had  ten  more  points  (lour  goals 
and  six  assists).  She  ended  iur  iour- 
year  career  as  the  ail-liine  ie.iding  point 
producer  with  102  goals  and  120  assists 
lor  222  total  points.  Cutler,  with  one 
year  remaining  in  her  career,  has  al- 
ready collected  99  goals.  For  the  year, 
Becker  led  in  scoring  (22-45 — 67),  fol- 
lowed by  tattler  (34-7 — 4 1 ),  and  Hearn 
(21-9—30).  Robbins  made  154  saves  in 
ti<-t  and  had  ,i  (■)2.(")  sa\e  penentai^e. 

Men's  ba.seball  has  m.ikeup  dou- 
bleheaders  against  Penn  .ind  Navy 
remaining  on  their  schedule.    The 
Bruins  s|)lit  a  doubleheader  with  \,i\v 
on  windswept  Aldrich-Dextei   Field  on 
the  last  day  of  April.  F.arliei  in  the 
week,  tain  |)ostponed  a  single  game 
against  Hol\  (iross  ,nid  a  doubleheader 
against  New  ll.niipshiie.    I  hose  games 
were  not  resi  lieduled. 

File  Biiiins  plaved  lomeback 
baseb.ill  in  the  opening  game  o(  the 
doubleheadei  against  Vale,  rallving 
liom  5-0  and  10-fi  deficits  for  an  1  1-10 
win.  Joe  Ducharme  '88,  Tom  Klaff  '88, 
and  |im  (larofalo  '87  homeied,  and 
Tom  Landry  '87  doubled  in  Fri<   Kim- 
ble '89  with  the  wiiming  run  in  the 
sixth.  Steve  McC.arthv  '88  threw  ihiee 
scoreless  innings  in  relief  to  earn  his 
third  win  of  the  season.  In  the  night- 
cap, it  was  Yale  who  rallied,  overcoming 
a  4-1  Brown  lead  for  a  6-5  win.  Klaff 
and  Garofalo  again  homered  in  the 
losing  cause. 

Klaff  is  batting  .472,  with  six  ho- 
mers and  22  RBls,  to  lead  the  team. 
Greg  Kvlish  '89  is  4-0,  with  a  1.35  FRA. 
The  April  23  win  o\er  URI  was  Coach 
Dave  Stenhouse's  300th  career  win.  In 
that  game,  Mark  Hellendrung  '90  went 
4  for  5,  hit  two  homers,  and  batted  in  a 
Brown-record  eleven  runs. 

Klaff  was  selected  ElBL  co-player 
of  the  week  for  his  performances  in 
games  against  Columbia,  Cornell,  and 
Princeton.  He  had  II  hits  in  19  at-bats 
for  a  week's  average  of  .579.  In  a  9-5, 
ten-inning  decision  over  Columbia,  he 
went  5  for  5,  with  two  runs,  and  an 
RBI.  In  a  win  over  Cornell,  he  was  2  for 


2,  with  one  run  and  three  RBls.  He  also 
hit  three  doubles. 

Women's  softball  ended  its  season 
by  winning  doubleheaders  against  Penn 
and  Harvard.   Fiacy  Goldstein  '87 
broke  the  record  for  most  career  wins 
held  bv   Fracev  Dickerman  '83  (49), 
when  she  pitched  a  two-hit  shutout  over 
Hat  vard.  Ihc  onl\  run  of  the  game  was 
biought  in  bv  .Sue   lOung's  '87  sacrilue 
lly.  In  the  second  game,  Fheresa  Hir- 
schauer  '89  went  3  for  3  and  had  foiu' 
RBls,  and  Lisa  Gawlak  '89  pitched  a 
foin-hiltei  to  (omplete  the  sweep. 

Men's  tennis  lost  a  dose  mate  h  to 
Pi  iiu  (ton,  5-4.  and  in  so  doing  lost  an 
opportiiiiilN  to  lie  \  ale  tor  second  place 
in  the  sl.uidiugs  bihiiid  (iolumbi.i.    The 
Bruins  split  singles  pl,i\  with  the  1  igeis, 
with  wins  b\    I  im  Donovan  '89,  Mircea 
Morariu  '90,  and  captain  Scott  Friend 
'87.  Morariu  is  14-2  in  singles  competi- 
tion, and  the  doubles  te.un  of  Moi.n  iu 
and  Fi  iend  is  (i-l . 

Women's  tennis  ended  the  season 
at  homi-,  losing  to  Mai \ aid.  but  defeat- 
ing D.iilmouth.    I  he  onlv  \ittory 
ag.iiiist  H.irv.nd  was  scored  by  the 
doubles  team  cjf  Stephanie  Fusco  '87 
and  (iillian  Leonard  '88.  However,  the 
Bruins  ended  the  season  well  against 
Dartmouth.  Fusco.  Stephanie  Hiede- 
maiiti  '90,  and  Debra  (ians  '89  won 
theii  singles  matches,  and  the  doubles 
teams  ol  Fusco  and  I.eon.ircl,  (iaiis  and 
Beth  Kat/  '87.  and  Lind.i  .Molumpin 
'8,S  and  Hiedeinann  each  won  in 
straight  sets. 

Men's  and  women's  track  traveled 
to  Nale  for  the  Heplagonals.  C;hris 
.Sihille  '88  won  the  10.000-meter  iiin 
on  the  first  dav  of  the  two-dav  champi- 
onship. His  time,  29:49.02,  was  a  per- 
sonal best,  a  Btowii  record,  and  only 
ten  seconds  cjfl  the  N(^\.\  c|ualif\ing 
time.  Dave  .-Xlden  '87  finished  fourth. 
Bruce  Guiot  '90,  with  his  best  heave  of 
185',  finished  third  in  the  hammer 
throw. 

Top  women's  perlormer  on  the 
first  day  of  competition  was  Betsv 
Schmid  '88.  who  finished  second  in  the 
10.000  meters.  Her  time  was  a  personal 
best  ot  36:13.89.  Jennifer  Loomis  '87 
finished  third  in  the  shot  put  (45'  5"), 
and  Joanne  Cancemi  '89  was  fifth  in  the 
hammer. 

On  the  second  day,  Greg  Whiteley 
'89  set  a  new  Brown  record  (13:54.83) 
in  the  5,000  meters,  finished  second, 
and  qualified  for  the  NC^.A.A  champi- 
onships next  month  in  Baton  Rouge. 
By  virtue  of  their  performances,  John 
Robertson  '90  (second  place  in  the  400 
meters).  Gene  Sims  '88  (fifth  in  the  200 
meters),  and  the  400  meter  relav  team 


of  Sims,  Fom  Smith  '88,  Mike  Yoon  '89, 
and  Tim  Dorcas  '90  qualified  for  the 
IC4A  Championship. 

Jennifer  Loomis  set  a  meet  record 
(151')  in  the  discus  and  finished  first. 
Fhe  4x80()-meier  i  elay  team  of  Fricia 
Woods  '88.  Sue  Skinner  '89.  Heather 
(irav  '90.  and  Wends  Smith  '87  finished 
.second,  and  Smith  hnished  second 
(4:31.06)  in  the  1,500  meters. 

Men's  crew  rowed  to  first  place  at 
the  Redwood  Shores  Stanford  Rowing 
Classic,  on  Redwood  Shores  Lagoon, 
(California.   Fhe  first  varsity  lineup  beat 
(Cal-Berkelev  bv  two  lengths  on  Friday. 
On  Saturda\  moiiiing  thev  disposed  of 
D.iilmDUth  easilv  (b\  se\enteen  sec- 
onds), then  came  back  in  the  altei  noon 
to  deteal  the  L  niversitv  ot  W.ishinglon. 

Back  home,  the  scheduled  meet 
against  Dartmouth  was  cancelled  be- 
cause of  an  outbreak  of  measles  on  the 
Hanover  cam|)us,  so  the  rowers  scrim- 
maged on  the  .Seekonk  against  Rutgeis. 

In  competition  plagued  b\  acci- 
dents and  storms  weather,  women's 
crew  delencled  its  unbeaten  1\\  lecoid 
(4-0)  and  beat  CCornell  on  the  .Seekonk. 
Fhe  Cornell  shell  broke  a  crossbeam 
during  the  race,  preventing  the  #7  and 
stroke  seats  from  rowing. 

Fhe  crew  was  then  shoe  ked  the 
following  week  bv  a  revamped  N'ale 
lineup  on  Mav  2.  which  handed  the 
Bruins  iheii  first  Ivv  defeat  oi  the  .sea- 
son. Rowing  on  an  extremclv  c  hoppv 
.Seekonk,  the  F.lis  finished  a  length  and 
a  half  ahead  of  Brown's  first  varsity. 
Fhe  margin  of  victory  was  four  sec- 
onds. Not  only  did  Vale  win  the  first 
varsity  race,  but  they  swept  the  lemaiti- 
ing  races  as  well. 

The  golf  team  closed  out  the  sea- 
son without  a  win.  dropping  its  last 
match  to  Dartmouth  in  Hanover.  )im 
Sullivan  '89,  however,  shot  a  77  and 
shared  the  title  in  that  match  with  a 
Dartmcjuth  player.  The  Bruins,  suffer- 
ing from  a  lack  of  varsity  players, 
brought  up  freshmen  Dick  Whitmore 
and  Ailliur  Jackson.  Sean  Flanagan  '89 
followed  Sullivan  in  the  scoring  with  an 
86.  Andv  Ries  '88  carded  an  88. 


Briefly 


Words  Unlimited,  the  Rhode  Island 
association  of  sports  writers  and 
sportscasters,  honored  fourteen  people 
at  their  annual  March  banquet,  includ- 
ing three  from  Brown:  Mardie  Cor- 
coran '86,  Mike  Cingiser  "()2,  and  Tom 
Eccleston  '32. 

Corcoran  was  honored  as  the  top 
female  athlete  in  the  state  in  1986.  The 
continued  on  page  30 
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AFTER  TEN  YEARS... 

Howard  Swearer, 
Browns  fifteenth 
president,  reflects 
on  his  decade  in 
University  Hall — 
years  in  which 
Brown  underwent 
radical  changes 


A  near-perfect  match."  With 
those  words,  the  BAM  char- 
acterized a  search  commit- 
tee's choice  of  Howard  R. 
Swearer  as  Brown's  fifteenth  president. 
It  was  a  description  in  keeping  with  the 
University's  hopeful  attitude  in  1976  as 
it  awaited  the  April  1977  inauguration 
of  Swearer,  a  political  scientist  with 
degrees  from  Princeton  and  Harvard 
who  most  recently  had  been  president 
of  Carleton  College. 

At  that  time,  Brown  was  particu- 
larly disposed  to  anticipate  the  restora- 
tive abilities  of  its  new,  young  leader. 
The  New  York  Times,  in  profiling  Swear- 
er, referred  to  his  Ivy  destination  as 
"the  troubled  Brown  campus."  Like 
most  generalizations,  it  overstated  the 
case,  but  there  is  no  denying  that  the 
early  and  mid-197()s  were  difficult 
years  for  the  University. 

In  the  eleven  years  prior  to  Swear- 
er's inauguration  in  I97'7,  Brown  had 
inaugurated  two  presidents,  Ray  L. 
Heffner  in  1966  and  Donald  F.  Hornig 
in  1970;  and  twice  had  been  led  by  an 
acting  president,  then-Provost  Merton 


P.  Stoltz.  Swearer  arrived  at  a  time 
when  the  University  was  just  beginning 
to  recover  from  a  period  of  financial 
retrenchment  that  included  some 
priming  of  the  faculty  and  administra- 
tion, with  predictable  effects  on  morale. 
Symbolic,  if  not  typical,  of  the  campus 
ambiance  was  the  gaggle  of  picketers 
— union  members  sympathizing  with  a 
strike  by  Brown  food-service  and 
maintenance  workers — that  heckled 
Swearer  as  he  strolled  across  campus  on 
the  occasion  of  his  first  official  visit. 

But,  the  Times  also  noted,  Howard 
Swearer  was  a  man  who  preferred  to 
substitute  the  word  "challenge"  for  the 
word  "problem."  He  saw  challenges 
aplenty  at  Brown,  and  allowed  that  he 
was  drawn  to  them  "in  a  spirit  of  ex- 
pectant accomplishment  and  adven- 
ture." 

Ten  years  later.  Brown  continues 
to  challenge  its  president.  Thanks  to 
the  accomplishments  of  the  past  dec- 
ade, however,  today's  challenges  go 
beyond  issues  of  institutional  survival 
and  afford  consideration  of  more  phil- 
osophical questions  about  Brown's  fu- 


ture. Under  Swearer's  leadership,  the 
University  has  grown  academically, 
financially,  and  in  national  visibility. 
Shortly  after  he  took  office.  Swearer 
saw  the  settlement  of  the  Lamphere 
sex-discrimination  tenure  case  that  had 
torn  the  faculty  for  several  years.  He 
plunged  into  the  five-year  Campaign 
for  Brown,  which  between  1978  and 
1983  brought  in  more  than  $180  mil- 
lion in  endowment  and  current  funds; 
in  the  process  he  cemented  his  reputa- 
tion as  an  energetic  fund-raiser. 

New  buildings  have  sprouted,  old 
ones  are  refurbished  to  house  academic 
offices,  and  a  proliferation  of  lively 
academic  programs  and  centers — al- 
though not  without  critics  on  campus 
— has  enhanced  the  interdisciplinary 
nature  of  Brown's  curriculum.  The 
Brown  of  1987,  too,  reflects  Swearer's 
agendas  for  higher  education,  with  an 
increased  emphasis  on  international 
issues  and  foreign  study,  formal 
mechanisms  for  involving  large  num- 
bers of  students  in  public  service  and 
voliuiteer  activities,  and  greatly  height- 
ened expectations  for  alumni  giving,  to 
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name  just  a  tew. 

After  ten  years,  Howard  Swearer 
seems  to  have  carved  a  niche  for  him- 
self both  among  the  nation's  university 
leaders  and  as  a  campus  figure.   Trim 
and  youthful  at  fifty-five,  he  is  ex- 
tremely popular  with  alumni,  whom  he 
continues  to  enjoy  met-tiug  and  talking 
with.  In  general,  students  seem  to  re- 
spect and  like  Swearer,  no  small  tribute 
to  the  charisma  of  a  man  who  has  pre- 
sided over  his  share  of  student  protests 
and  disciplinary  crises.  Faculty  acclaim 
for  Swearer's  acadcmit  management, 
while  not  always  unanimous,  was  artic- 
ulated dranialit.ilK  in  \W'.\  when  he 
received  ihe  faculty's  higlusl  .iward,  the 
Susan  C^olver  Rosiiil)iiger  Medal  of 
Honor,  fl  was  the  Insl  lime  in  Brown's 
history  that  the  medal  was  awarded  to  a 
current  president,  and  the  citation 
sparkled  with  tributes  to  Swearer's 
'leadership  ...  the  abundant  feeling  of 
seciuily  you  have  rekindled  in  all  of  iis, 
and  ...  the  fjright  opliinisiii  \<>u  h,i\f 
produced." 

When  the  /{.\A/  .uid  the  (initge  SI. 
Jounial  askc{l  I'resideni  .Swt-arer  to 
spend  some  time  refleiting  on  ihe  past 
decade,  he  was  accommodating  but  not 
altogether  comfortable,  (Nearly  his  at- 
tention is  engaged  bv  Brown's  present 
and  its  future,  .nuf  he  niodesilv  shies 
from  describing  his  own  role  in  the 
University's  recent  achiesemenls.  Din- 
ing a  lengthv  interview  in  his  L'niversily 
Hall  office.  Swearer  was  most  animated 
when  outlining  the  ongoing  projects 
that  continue  to  challenge  him. 

What  follows  is  an  edited  transcript 
of  that  interview,  (ondui  led  bv  HAM 
Managing  Kdilor  .Anne  Dillih  .ind 
George  St.  Journal  Kdilor  Don  DeMaio. 

President  Sivearer.  we  congrdtuldte  you  on 
your  ten  years  at  Brown.  What  would  you 
hope  a  future  histoniin  might  emphasize  m 
summarizing  your  accomplishments  during 
this  decade? 

I  think  this  has  been  a  period  when  the 
institution  has  grown  in  self-confidence 
and  assertiveness.  Brown  has  become 
known  nationally  for  a  number  of  very 
interesting  and  pace-setting  develop- 
ments in  teaching  and  research. 

When  I  arrived  here  in  1977, 
Brown  was  in  a  classic  turnaround  situ- 
ation. It  had  done  some  terrific  hiring 
of  faculty  in  the  late  '60s.   The  faculty 
had  grown  in  size  and  quality  and  had 
built  strength  in  a  number  of  depart- 
ments. 

But  Brown  was  living  beyond  its 
means.  Around  1974,  the  trustees  be- 
gan to  say,  "Look,  we  can't  rim  deficits. 


We  have  to  squeeze  back."  Budget  par- 
ing, in  turn,  brought  on  some  political 
difficulties.  But  by  the  time  I  arrived, 
the  deficits  were  shrinking  and  a  num- 
ber of  difficult  decisions  had  been  tak- 
en. The  University  was  already  growing 
in  popularity  and  national  recognition; 
an  excellent  faculty  was  in  place,  liolh 
in  terms  of  teaching  and  research;  and 
the  financial  situation  was  beginning  to 
come  under  control. 


Brown  doesnt 
have  more  than 

its  share  of 
student  protests. 

We  attract  men 
and  women  who 

take  initiatives, 
who  get  engaged 

in  these  issues 


It  seemed  to  me  thai  a  couple  of 
things  needeil  lo  be  done.  One  was 
confidence-building,  and  another  was 
fund-raising,  t^onirolling  expenditures 
was  necessary,  but  il  also  was  im|)orlanl 
to  rai.se  additional  funds.  And  dial's 
why  we  embarked  on  quite  an  ambi- 
tious fund-raising  program  for  ihe 
University  [ihe  live-year  {;am|)aign  lor 
Brown]. 

While  the  Brown  curriculum  was 
started  in  the  early  197()s,  in  the  last  ten 
years  it  has  been  refined  and  deepeneci. 
All  important  result  of  the  curriculum 
has  been  llie  growth  of  inlerdisciplin.ii  \ 
programs  and  centers  originating  liom 
the  interests  of  faculty  and  studenls. 

Also,  although  Pembroke  and 
Brown  were  merged  in  1971,  during 
the  last  ten  years  there  have  been  suc- 
cessful efforts  to  perfect  that  merger. 
The  number  of  undergraduate  women 
has  grown  from  one-quarter  of  the  stu- 
dent body  to  roughly  half.   The  Pem- 
broke Center  was  established  and  is 
conducting  important  work  on  the  role 
of  women  in  society.  We  see  women 
emerging  in  important  positions,  both 
in  student  leadership  and  in  the  faculty 


and  administration.  My  .sense  is  that 
women  at  Brown  are  more  comfortable 
than  at  some  (jf  our  sister  institutions, 
which  are  perhaps  a  little  behind  us  in 
putting  it  all  together. 

1  personally  have  stressed  inlerna- 
tioii.i!  studies,  which  have  become  an 
iiii  reasiiigly  important  part  of  the  Uni- 
versity.  Ihe  education  department, 
under   Ted  Sizer's  leadership,  is  reach- 
ing out  nationally  and  locally  in  terms 
of  research  and  in  encouraging  better 
leaching  at  the  secondary  and  primary 
levels.   The  A.  Alfred   raubman  Center 
for  Public  Policy  and  the  Alan  Shawn 
Feinslein  World  Hunger  Program  have 
involved  .in  .im.i/ing  numlx'i  of  faculty 
and  sludiiils  from  \aiic)iis  cfisciplines. 

Unlike  iii;uiy  iiniversilies.  Brown 
has  not  experienced  <i  decline  m  en- 
rollments in  the  lumianities.  One  of  the 
laments  iialioiially  is  that  the  number  of 
studenls  taking  Knglish  and  history  are 
down.   I  lull's  nol  true  here,  and  1  think 
ihal's  a  i  redil  lo  ihe  fac  ully  ,md  also  to 
our  sludc-nls.  We've  maiiilained  very 
strong  dep.iitnienis  in  the  humanities. 
Cl.issic  s,  for  exam|)le,  is  one  of  the 
strongest  de|)arlments  nol  only  al 
Brown,  but  in  ihe  country.   The  ("enter 
for  Old  World  Archaeology  and  Art 
h;is  m.ide  a  niiirk  lor  itself  n;ilionally. 

There  has  been  a  pioliferalion  of  centers  and 
programs  at  lirown.  What  are  the  advan- 
tages oj  this? 

It's  imporiani  to  understand  that  these 
centers  and  programs  grew  cjut  of  the 
interest  of  the  faculty  and  students. 
We've  been  trying  to  create  an  envi- 
ronment in  which  they  can  be  luir- 
liired.  Many  of  ihe  interesting  inlellec- 
liial  issues  and  problems  in  the  world 
do  nol  come  in  neat  packages  labeled 
"hislory"  or  "sociology  "  or  "anlhrcjpol- 
ogy."  Ihey  can  be  looked  al  from  a 
number  of  perspectives. 

I'm  not  saying  everything  should 
be  inlcrdisciplinary.  We  have  strong 
depariments  and  we  should  maintain 
them.  Bui  mam  faculty  memfiers  have 
appointineiils  in  both  a  department 
and  a  center,  and  I  think  they  find  that 
exciting  ancf  intellectually  rewarding. 

There  has  been  some  concern  that 
we  have  too  many  centers  and  pro- 
grams. My  guess  is  that  we  will  see  a 
slowing  down  in  their  establishment, 
and  I  also  wouldn't  be  surprised  to  see 
some  consolidations.  But  1  hope  there 
will  continue  to  be  this  kind  of  ferment. 
Brown  is  a  yeasty  place. 

Certainly  when  you  came  to  Brown  you  had 
studied  u'hat  the  University  was  like  and  had 


..some  ideas  about  U.  What  has  surprised  you 
about  Brown? 

I  guess  I  was  surprised,  given  Brown's 
size,  that  it  had  (and  still  lias)  the  feel  of 
a  liberal  arts  college.  There's  an  inti- 
macy about  Brown,  an  openness  and 
warmth,  that  I  did  not  expect.  Part  of 
this  atmosphere  is  due  to  Brown's  phys- 
ical location  and  its  campus.  Part  of  it  is 
that  the  faculty — at  all  ranks — teach 
undergraduates  and  have  close  rela- 
tionships with  them.  I  think  intimacy  is 
a  very  precious  element  that  we  want  to 
retain  at  Brown. 

Also,  I  had  not  experienced  the 
kind  of  alumni  enthusiasm  that  I  found 
here.  Brown  is  not  unique  in  that  re- 
gard— Ivy  League  alumni  are  passion- 
ate about  their  alma  maters.  But  I  per- 
sonally had  not  experienced  it,  and  it 
was  gratifying  to  see  alimini  investing 
themselves  in  Brown. 

One  oj  the  goah  of  the  new  Challenge  \'ear.s 
fund-raising  effort  is  to  alleviate  the  problem 
of  low  faculty  salaries  (as  compared  to  the 
other  Ivies).  Are  low  salaries  the  only  obsta- 
cle that  you  perceive  to  achieving  an  ideal 
level  of  faculty  morale  at  Brown? 

Morale  varies  from  one  faculty 
member  to  another,  but  1  think  morale 
is  fairly  high  here.  The  faculty  enjoy 
teaching  Brown  students;  I  hear  that 
again  and  again,  especially  from  new 
faculty  members  who  have  taught  else- 
where. Brown's  is  also  an  en\ircjnment 
where  faculty  can  experiment,  wheie 
they  can  hnd  new  combinations,  where 
they  can  reach  out  to  colleagues  in  oth- 
er disciplines  and  across  departments. 
It's  a  congenial  environment  for  faculty 
members  in  which  to  teach  and  do  their 
research. 

We  have  made  some  progress  on 
faculty  salaries  and  will  continue  to  do 
so.  It's  our  highest  priorit). 

Looking  ahead,  I  think  the  big  is- 
sue at  Brown  and  for  all  of  higher  edu- 
cation is  the  graying  of  the  faculty. 
Higher  education  is  going  to  experi- 
ence an  enormous  wave  of  retirements 
over  the  next  ten  to  twenty  years.  The 
challenge  for  Brown  and  other  institu- 
tions will  be  to  train  replacements  for 
oin  retiring  lacultv  members,  which  we 
are  not  now  doing  in  this  countrv  in 
sufficient  lumibers. 

One  of  my  biggest  worries  is, 
Where's  tfie  funding  going  to  coine 
from  for  graduate  education?  The  fed- 
eral government  largelv  pulled  out  of 
the  fiuiding  game  in  l9(i9-7().  but  it's 
imperative  that  we  train  more  graduate 
students.  Although  at  Brown  we'll  con- 


tinue to  have  a  fairly  modest-sized 
Graduate  .School  compared  to  the  Col- 
lege, I  think  we  should  take  very  seri- 
ously the  education  of  graduate  stu- 
dents— not  only  in  research,  but  also  in 
teaching.  I  think  we  have  some  advan- 
tages over  other  institutions.  Because 
we  have  a  participatory  curriculum, 
because  there  is  more  interdisciplinary 
work,  we  can  give  graduate  students  the 
kind  of  teaching  apprenticeships  and 
educational  experience  they're  not 
likely  to  get  elsewhere. 

Brown  has  undertaken  in  recent  years  a 
hard  look  at  the  departmental  distribution  of 
its  faculty,  in  terms  of  consolidating 
strengths  and  anticipating  future  needs. 
That  all  came  to  the  fore  in  1985  with  the 
completion  of  an  academic  staff  ng  plan. 
Looking  back,  is  there  anything  either  in  the 
j     preparation  or  the  presentation  of  the 
stafpng  plan  to  the  University  as  a  whole 
that  you  would  do  differently? 

Let  me  give  you  some  background. 
With  the  number  of  retirements  we  are 
likely  to  have  in  the  next  ten  to  fifteen 
years,  there  are  opportunities  to  re- 
shape some  of  the  departments  and 
some  of  the  emphases  at  Brown.  I  don't 
think  any  thoughtful  person  would  say 
that  Brown  in  the  year  2000  or  2010 
should  look,  in  terms  of  the  faculty  con- 
figuration, exactly  the  way  it  does  to- 
day. 

So,  here  was  an  opportunity  to 
think  ahead  and  ask,  "Which  depart- 
ment might  grow?  Which  department 
might  shrink?  Should  a  department 
change  its  emphasis?"  What  happened, 
of  course,  is  that  there's  a  tendencv  to 
focus  on  numbers  and  ttuf.  It's  much 
harder  to  examine  difficult  intellectual 
questions  such  as,  "Where  is  a  field  go- 
ing? Where  is  student  interest  likely  to 
be  fifteen  vears  from  now?  Where  is 
faculty  interest  likely  to  be?  Where  will 
the  research  breakthroughs  be?"  While 
attention  was  given  to  those  issues  in 
the  planning  process,  perhaps  we 
should  have  devoted  more  time  and 
more  public  attention  to  them. 

Staffing  plans  are  not  over.  They'll 
never  be  over,  because  as  they  are  im- 
plemented, interests  change  and  new 
information  comes  along.  I  think  you'll 
see  in  the  coming  years  a  continuing 
effort  at  Brown  to  get  at  the  really 
tough  intellectual  questions. 

Do  you  think  that  Brown  will  be  able  to 
maintain  its  current  level  of  student  diversi- 
ty, given  the  inevitability  oj  tuition  increas- 
es? 


The  issue  of  tuition  in  private  higher 
education  is  an  important  one,  but  the 
key  determinant  of  the  diversity  of  the 
student  bodv  will  be  the  amount  of 
financial  aid  we  have  available.  Schol- 
arship aid  is  critical.  One  of  the  reasons 
we  stress  the  raising  of  funds  for  finan- 
cial aid  is  because  that's  the  way  we 
maintain  diversity. 

Last  year  the  Corporation  set  us  on 
a  three-year  course,  both  in  terms  of 
fund-raising  goals  and  the  amount  of 
money  to  be  allocated  for  freshman 
financial  aid,  which  will  ensure  that 
we'll  stav  at  about  the  same  level  of 
scholarship  aid  that  we  are  at  now.  I 
would  hope  that  after  the  three-year 
period,  we'll  do  it  again. 

If  Brown's  endowment  were  increased  sub- 
stantially and  the  level  of  annual  giving 
were  to  reach  the  goals  of  the  new  reunion- 
related  jund-ratsing  efforts,  how  might  the 
undergraduate  experience  be  affected? 

Let  me  turn  that  question  around.  If  we 
don't  continue  to  see  significant  in- 
creases in  the  Brown  Annual  Fund  and 
improvements  in  the  endowment,  it  will 
force  some  decisions  which  I  think  we 
would  prefer  not  to  make.  One  of  them 
concerns  the  diversitv  of  students  we 
just  talked  about.  Another  is  the  size  of 
the  faculty  and  staff,  and  yet  another  is 
deferred  maintenance  of  buildings. 

We  recently  had  the  inaugural  ceremony  for 
the  Center  for  Public  Sen'ice  at  Brown. 
What  other  goals  do  you  have  for  bringing 
Brown's  inz'olvemenl  in  public  seii'ice 
— nationally  and  locally — to  the  level  you 
envision  ? 

We're  prettv  heavilv  involved  nationally 
now  through  the  Campus  Coinpact  [a 
national  organization  to  promote  public 
service  among  college  students,  which 
has  its  headquarters  at  Blown].  But  I 
think  there  are  a  number  of  oilier  steps 
that  are  still  to  be  taken,  both  h\  Brown 
and  bv  the  Compact.  One  is  to  develop 
more  working  relationships  with  local 
governments  and  institutions,  to  pro- 
vide extensive  service  opportunities  for 
students.  That's  beginning  to  happen  in 
some  states,  and  I  would  hope  that  it 
would  happen  here  as  well. 

A  second  step  is  to  think  more 
carefulh  about  how  public  service  can 
be  better  integrated  into  the  educa- 
tional experience  of  students,  whether 
for  academic  credit  or  not.  Some  of  this 
is  happening  now.  with  public  service 
experiences  fitting  dircctiv  into  a  stu- 
dent's intellectual  interest.  For  exani- 

continued  on  page  27      in 


In  the  1890s,  as  cable  cars  began  climbing 
named  Jameson  initiated  graduate  stud) 
academic  freedom  when  the  Corporations 


Looking  toward  Providence  down  College  Hill: 

The  cable  cars  began  their  run  on  New  Year's  Day  1890. 
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College  Hill,  a  young  professor 
in  history  and  struck  a  blow  for 
tried  to  muzzle  President  Andrews 

By  Morey  D.  Rothberg  '82  Ph.D. 


The  year  1984,  which  marked  the  220th 
anniversary  of  Brown,  was  the  centennial  of 
the  Atnerican  Historical  Association  and  the 
fiftieth  birthday  of  the  National  Archii>es. 
The  career  of  one  individual  links  all  three 
irLstitutions — John  Franklin  Jameson 
(1859-1937),  professor  of  hislon  at  Brown 
between  1888  and  1900. 

No  individual  or  group  worked  harder 
than  Jameson  did  for  nearly  half  a  century 
to  bring  both  the  Archives  and  its  important 
companion  agency,  the  National  Historical 
Publications  Commission  (noxu  the  National 
Historical  Publications  and  Records  Com- 
mission), into  being.  No  one,  in  fact,  did 
more  to  advance  the  cause  of  historical  re- 
search in  America  than  Jameson. 

As  a  teacher  at  the  Johns  Hopkins 
University,  Brown,  and  the  University  of 
Chicago;  as  director  of  the  Department  of 
Historical  Research  in  the  Carnegie  Institu- 
tion of  Washington  betxveen  1 905  and 
1928,  and  as  chief  of  the  Division  of  Man- 
uscripts in  the  Library  oj  Congress  from 
1928  through  1937,  Jameson  was  friend 
and  guide  to  hundreds,  perhaps  thousands, 
of  established  and  aspiring  scholars. 

Jameson  initiated  graduate  study  in 
history  at  Broiim,  greatly  improved  under- 
graduate instruction  in  the  subject,  and 
struck  a  blow  for  academic  freedom  in  1897 
when  he  organized  opposition  to  an  attempt 
by  the  Brown  Corfxiration  to  muzzle  the 
University's  outsfmken  president,  Elisha 
Benjamin  Andrews.  During  his  years  at 
Brown,  Jameson  laid  much  of  the  institu- 
tional foundation  j  or  the  American  historical 
profession  and  articulated  a  canon  of  corpo- 
rate responsibility  for  historians  and  the 
academic  world  at  large. 

Brown  University  extended  J. 
Franiilin  Jameson  a  cool  re- 
c  eption  when  he  became  a 
proles.sor  of  history  in  Sep- 
tember 1888.  His  colleagues  were  plea- 
sant but  without  emotion,  he  concluded 
after  his  first  faculty  meeting.  It  was 
what  one  could  expect  of  northerners, 
this  Massachu.setts-born  scholar  and 
devoted  New  Knglander  observed,  but 
they  suffered  in  compari.son  with  the 
hospitable  .southerners  he  had  known 
as  a  graduate  student  and  instructor  at 


J.  Franklin  Jameson. 

the  Johns  Hopkins  University  in  Balti- 
more. "  rhey  will  in  time  prove  good 
friends,  I  doubt  not,"  he  wrote  in  his 
diary,  "but  today  they  did  not  put 
themselves  out  to  make  me  feel  at 
home." 

More  than  Just  indifference  of  his 
colleagues  made  Jameson's  early  years 
at  Brown  a  troubled  time  for  him. 
Fiesh  from  the  whirligig  of  scholarship 
and  proniotionalism  that  was  Johns 
Hopkins,  where  he  took  the  first  doc- 
torate in  history  in  1882,  he  found  it 
hard  to  adjust  to  the  quieter  rhythms  of 
a  small  Baptist  liberal  arts  college.  Al- 
though burdened  by  doubt  that  he 
possessed  the  intellect  of  a  first-rate 
scholar,  or  the  energy  of  an  institution- 
builder  like  his  Hopkins  mentor,  Her- 
bert Baxter  Adams,  Jameson  came 
prepared  to  establish  a  solid  program  in 
history  at  both  the  graduate  and  un- 
dergraduate levels.  It  was  a  disappoint- 
ment to  discover  that  others  at  the 
University  did  not  share  his  enthusi- 
asm. Moreover,  his  puritan  self-right- 
eousness did  not  endear  him  to  his  stu- 
dents, who  seemed  .scarcely  to  inhabit 
the  same  intellectual  iniiverse  as  those 
he  had  taught  at  Hopkins. 

1  he  Brown  undergraduates 


seemed  rude  in  the  extreme,  but  he 
attributed  this  trait  to  a  basic  coarseness 
in  their  behavior,  rather  than  to  any 
willful  design  on  their  part.  Worse  than 
the  unresponsiveness  of  the  students  to 
Jameson's  exertions  was  the  reluctance 
of  the  president  and  the  faculty  to 
maintain  high  academic  standards.  The 
suspension  and  then  reinstatement  by 
President  Ezekiel  Robinson  of  two  stu- 
dents whom  Jameson  caught  cheating 
on  his  first  mid-year  examinations  left 
him  so  disgusted  that  he  inquired  about 
a  position  to  G.  Stanley  Hall,  the  presi- 
dent of  t'.lark  University 

Ihc  annual  yearbook  always  pre- 
sented an  opportiuiity  for  the  graduat- 
ing class  to  make  a  few  Jibes  at  the  ex- 
pense of  unpopular  professors,  but 
jaineson's  insistence  on  punishing  the 
two  cheaters  made  him  an  especially 
appealing  target.  "I  am  more  ground 
than  anyone  else,"  he  confided  to  his 
diary.  "This  sort  of  thing  is  new  to  me.  I 
never  was  unpopular  before,  and  in- 
wardly I  wince  under  it." 

When  Elisha  Benjamin  Andrews, 
Jameson's  phenomenally  popular 
predecessor,  who  had  left  to  assume  a 
professorship  of  political  economy  at 
Cornell,  returned  to  Blown  as  its  presi- 
dent in  1889,  the  effect  was  not  unlike  a 
Roman  general  returning  home  after  a 
victorious  campaign.  A  Civil  War  hero 
and  graduate  of  Brown  in  1870,  An- 
drews cannot  be  granted  entire  credit 
for  Brown's  spectacular  development 
during  his  administration,  but  the  Uni- 
versity's potential  for  growth  might 
have  gone  untapped  without  the  impact 
of  his  dynamic  personality. 

Although  no  significant  increase 
occurred  in  the  level  of  donations  or  in 
the  University's  endowment  during 
Andrews's  administration,  undergrad- 
uate enrollment  at  Brown  increased 
from  176  in  1890  to  (541  in  1897,  and 
graduate  einollment  mushroomed 
from  three  to  117  between  1889  and 
1895.  Concurrently  with  the  increase  in 
enrollment,  the  curriculimi  expanded 
from  a  total  of  100  courses  in  1889  to 
mote  than  250  in  1898.  The  increase  in 
enrollment  was  crucial,  because  An- 
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drews  relied  upon  student  fees  to 
finance  his  expansion  progiam  when 
the  millions  of  dollars  he  had  hoped  to 
gather  from  fund-raising  did  not  ma- 
terialize. 

Jameson  found  it  easier  to  bear  the 
stresses  and  strains  of  teaching,  indeed 
all  his  responsibilities,  after  meeting 
Sara  Elizabeth  Elwell,  a  schoolteacher 
from  Brooklyn  who  sta\ed  at  the  same 
rooming  house  in  u  hich  Jameson 
lodged,  in  the  winter  of  1891-92.  He 
and  "Sallie"  Elwell  became  engaged  in 
the  summer  of  1892,  and  Jameson 
found  in  her  a  release  for  emotions  he 
previously  felt  compelled  to  suppress. 
"I  find  myself  meeting  both  professors 
and  students  with  far  more  cordialit\ 
and  kindliness  of  feeling  than  bctorc  I 
came  so  complelelv  into  the  sphere  of 
your  gentle  influence,  sweetheart."  he 
told  her  in  September  1892.  "N'ou  will 
quite  make  me  over."  On  April  13, 
1893,  they  were  married  in  BrookKri, 
and  five  years  later,  their  first  child, 
Katrina,  was  born. 

Jameson  lacked  the  ease  and  in- 
formalitv  that  made  .\ndiews  so  siu- 
cessful  as  a  leac  her.  but  he  was  dedicat- 
ed to  pi()\iding  his  students  with  the 
most  intense  encoimtei  possible  with 
history  and  historical  in\estigation.  In 
the  1891-92  academic  year,  he  intro- 
duced a  cour.se  of  "practical  exercises" 
in  American  history  as  a  senior  elective. 
Teaching  this  course  demanded  much 
from  |ameson,  but  at  the  same  time,  he 
wrote  in  his  annual  re|)()rt  to  the  presi- 
dent in  1894,  "it  puts  those  who  follow 
it  in  possession  of  fruitful  ideas  of  his- 
torical method,  such  as  historical  read- 
ing alone  would  hardlv  ever  give." 

With  the  introduction  in  1895  of 
what  Jameson  called  a  "conference 
course"  in  seleiled  topics  in  .American 
history,  open  to  superior  undergradu- 
ate as  well  as  graduate  studeius,  the 
graduate  work  look  a  step  forward. 
Still,  the  program  could  hardlv  be  said 
to  fulfill  the  expectations  Jameson  had 
held  for  it  in  1888.  In  a  pamphlet  he 
produced  in  1897,  Jameson  stated 
baldly  that  "no  student  is  ever  asked  to 
pursue  graduate  studies  in  histor\  at 
Brown  Universilv  if  he  can,  with  ecjual 
convenience,  go  to  some  other  place 
where  he  will  find  better  instruction  or 
a  more  elaborate  menu." 

From  his  days  at  Johns  Hop- 
kins, Jameson  understood  the 
critical  importance  of  a  first- 
rate  library.  As  a  professor  at 
Brown,  he  devoted  much  time  and  at- 
tention to  building  up  the  L'niversitv's 
historv  collection.  He  leceived  a  wel- 


come boost,  in  1889,  in  the  form  of  a 
$10,000  bequest  from  the  estate  of  Wil- 
liam Gammell,  a  professor  of  history 
and  political  economy  at  Brown  in  the 
1860s  and  1870s,  to  be  used  exclusi\ely 
to  buy  books  in  American  history. 
Grateful  for  this  beneficence,  Jameson 
nonetheless  urged  that  the  fund  previ- 
ously established  in  honor  of  another 
predecessor  in  historv,  Jeremiah  Di- 
man,  for  hooks  in  medieval  and  mod- 
ern historv,  be  lullv  endowed  at 
$10,000,  at  whidi  point  the  income 
from  the  fund  could  be  spent.  He  com- 
pleted this  subscription  drive  in  1891, 
remarking  that  "this  places  us  in  a 
highlv  salisfactorv  condition  as  to  ma- 
terials for  historiial  work." 

Notwilhslanding  his  inill,il  success- 
es, the  ainiual  reports  Jameson  submit- 
ted as  sccretarv  of  the  L'ni\ersiu  libr.nA 
commiltee.  beginning  in  1890,  revealed 
both  the  desire  to  see  the  library  trans- 
formed from  a  musty  repository  into  a 
genuine  researi  h  facility,  and  his  frus- 
tration at  the  failine  of  the  trustees  to 
respond  to  what  he  considered  a  c  riliial 
deficicnc\  in  the  educational  scheme  of 
the  University.  When  the  grouih  of 
Brown's  library  from  188.")  to  189")  was 
compared  to  that  of  sinnlarh  -sized  col- 
leges and  universities.  Blown  lagged 
behind  nearly  all  these  insiiiutions  in 
almost  every  category.  The  library  had 
increased  at  a  slower  rate,  its  ranking  as 
measured  bv  the  number  of  xolumes  on 
its  shelves  had  dropped  from  third  out 
of  eight  in  188.")  to  sixth  out  of  nine  in 
189."),  and  it  was  inferior  in  the  number 
and  size  of  special  funds  set  aside  to 
buy  books.  No  college  or  universit\  the 
same  size  as  Brown  had  so  small  a  li- 
brary work  force.  Brown  was  the  only 
school  lacking  a  complete  card  cata- 
logue, and  "everyone  takes  mote  jour- 
nals than  we  do." 

CJiven  |ameson's  ambition  and 
drive,  it  is  not  surprising  that  he  soon 
directed  his  attention  away  from  his 
frustrations  as  a  teacher  and  toward  the 
wider  world  of  historical  scholarship.  In 
1891,  he  gave  a  series  of  Iccttnes  to  the 
graduate  students  at  Johns  Hopkins  on 
southern  legal,  political,  and  (onstitu- 
tional  historv  dining  the  lime  of  the 
American  Revolution.   lO  this  somber 
topic,  Jameson  added  a  sui  prising  dash 
of  political  partisanship,  for  he  brought 
the  discussion  up  to  date  with  the  ob- 
servation that  the  southern  Populists  of 
the  1890s  were  part  of  "a  vast  horde  of 
unintelligent  farmers,  whose  ardency 
and  inexperience  combine  to  put  them 
in  the  power  of  loud  demagogues  and 
skillful  wire-pullers."  His  lectures  at 
Barnard  on  the  social  implications  of 


the  .American  Revolution  led  this  polit- 
ical conservative  to  some  equally  pro- 
vocative conclusions,  for  contrary  to  the 
widelv-held  belief  of  his  time  that 
Ainerican  democracv  was  the  product 
of  a  centuries-old  evolutionary  process, 
Jameson  found  that  the  leaders  of  the 
Revolution,  almost  against  their  will, 
unleashed  powerful  forces  that  trans- 
formed both  the  social  and  political 
spheres  of  American  life.  Reconcep- 
tions  of  land  ownership,  commerce, 
religion,  the  moralitv  of  slavery — all 
were  part  of  the  momentous  transfor- 
mation "whereby  America  was  made 
trulv  independent  of  Great  Britain." 

Probably  because  Jameson's  con- 
servati\e  political  and  intellectual 
temperament  denied  what  his  own  le- 
search  told  him  was  true,  these  specu- 
lations lemained  im|)ublished  luitil  late 
in  his  career.  Instead,  he  became  at 
Brown  the  historical  profession's  most 
persistent  advocate  in  claiming  a  larger 
stake  of  the  national  boimlv  in  support 
of  historical  scholarshij).  In  1892,  he 
published  a  papei  he  had  given  before 
the  .American  Hisloiical  Association 
two  vears  i)re\iouslv  on   '  The  Expendi- 
tiues  of  Eoreign  (iovermnenis  in  Be- 
half Of  History."  Jameson  chicled  the 
.American  goveriunent  lor  tfie  haphaz- 
ard and  penny-pinching  manner  in 
which,  with  the  exception  of  the  re- 
cords of  the  (;ivil  War,  it  spent  public 
mone\  on  publishing  its  historically 
significant  documents.  .And  no  Euro- 
pean government  for  whic  h  he  had 
iidormalion  speiu  so  little  on  maintain- 
ing its  aic  hives  as  did  the  United  States, 
he  observed,  adding  that   "it  is  true  that 
our  history  is  much  shorter  than  theirs, 
but  it  is  also  true  that  oiu'  purse  is  much 
longer." 

I.argeh  because  of  this  address, 
lameson  was  appointed  to  chair  the 
American  Histoiical  .Association's  His- 
torical Maiuiscripts  Commission.  Apart 
from  the  work  begun  by  the  commis- 
sion in  linking  libraries,  archives,  and 
historical  societies  here  and  overseas, 
Jameson's  lasting  contribution  was  the 
publication  in  1900  of  the  papers  of 
John  C.  (ialhoiui.  This  was  an  exhaust- 
ing task,  through  which  he  gave  the 
historical  profession  both  the  letters  of 
a  signal  figure  in  .American  political 
historv,  and  a  basis  of  comparison 
against  which  to  measure  succeeding 
volumes  of  historically  significant  cor- 
respondence. 

Any  cjne  of  these  tasks  might  have 
commanded  Jameson's  full  attention. 
But  in  1896,  he  vielded  to  the  request 
of  George  Lincoln  Burr,  a  professor  of 
medieval  history  at  Cornell,  that  he  Join 
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The  old  Life  magazine  devoted  its  front  cover 
to  the  battle  for  academic  freedom  at  Brown. 
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the  staff  of  a  special  commission  ap- 
pointed by  President  Cleveland  to  de- 
termine the  true  boundary  between 
Venezuela  and  British  Guiana,  and 
thus  end  a  dispute  over  which  the 
United  States  had  threatened  war  with 
Great  Britain. 

The  results  of  Jameson's  labors,  a 
"Report  on  Spanish  and  Dutch  Settle- 
ments prior  to  1648, "  were  damaging  to 
the  positions  of  both  countries.  Britain 
and  Venezuela  agreed,  in  submitting 
the  dispute  to  arbitration,  that  littv 
years  of  settlement  in  the  contested 
area  would  constitute  a  claim  to  the 
territory,  but  Jameson  foiuid  "no  evi- 
dence of  any  Spanish  occupation  in  the 
disputed  territorv  ot  l(i-4K,  nor  o(  any 
but  temporary  occiipalion  of  aiiv  por- 
tion of  it  before  thai  lime."  Kvidence  of 
Dutch  occupation  was  equallv  si.uity. 
While  the  historians  conducted  their 
research,  however,  the  dispute  had 
been  given  to  an  international  tribunal, 
whic  h  somewhat  surprisingly  awarded 
liiilain  by  far  the  largest  portion  of  the 
contesteci  area. 

Jameson's  piojects  thiougboul  the- 
189()s  expanded  the  scope  ot  bis  work 
far  beyond  the  conlmes  of  Brown,  but 
events  at  the  University  in  \W7  drew 
liis  attetiticjn  back  to  it  and  in  fact  pre- 
cipitated one  of  the  most  dramatic 
moments  of  his  career.  Even  before 
lienjamin  Andrews  became  the  presi 
dent  of  Brown,  he  excited  both  contro- 
versy and  division  within  the  Universi- 
ty. There  was  concern  that  he  could  not 
keep  a  discreet  silence  on  hotly  disput- 
ed public  issues,  and  much  of  what 
Andrews  believed  as  an  economist 
might  well  trouble  tlie  sleep  of  a  trustee 
anxious  to  preserve  Brown's  conserva- 
tive reputation. 

No  issue  in  the  eighties  and 
nineties  provoked  more- 
heated  discussion  lli.m  that 
of  the  unlimited  coinage  of 
silver,  and  as  a  professcjr  of  economics, 
Andrews  entered  vigorously  into  the 
debate.  Gold  did  not  exist  in  sufficient 
quantities  to  serve  by  it.self  as  the 
world's  standard  currencv,  he  decided, 
and  thus  he  endorsed  international 
bimetallism,  in  which  silver  would  be 
acceptable  as  a  substitute  for  gold.  Al- 
though initially  he  opposed  unilateral 
action  by  the  United  States  to  establish 
a  bimetallic  standard,  Andrews  became 
persuaded  that  this  action  might  be 
taken  safely.  Careful  not  to  take  this 
position  publicly,  in  1896  he  did  en- 
dorse imilateral  bimetallism  in  private 
correspondence  which  became  public 
without  his  permission. 


The  reacticjn  in  many  newspapers 
to  Andrews's  statement  was  strongly 
negative,  but  he  did  not  respond  to  any 
of  this  criticism,  possiblv  because  he  was 
ill  at  this  time  and  planning  a  year-long 
sabbatical  in  Europe  to  recover  his 
health.  He  did  receive  support  for  his 
position  from  what  was  probably  an 
unwelcoine  somce — William  Jennings 
Brvan,  whcj  campaigned  lor  President 
of  the  United  States  in  Providence  alter 
.Andrews  left  for  Euiope.  .Xndrews  and 
his  wile  did  not  iclurn  to  Brown  until 
the  end  of  June  18U7.  l-.arliei  that 
month,  Joseph  Walker,  a  Massachusetts 
congressman  and  a  trustee,  had  risen  at 
a  meeting  of  the  lirown  (Corporation  to 
CI  iticize  the  president  loi  his  economic 
pronouncements,  and  sul)sec)uenll\  ihe 
(Corporation  passed  .i  Tesoiulion  dele- 
gating to  a  committee  ol  three  men  the 
responsibililN  of  coideiring  with  .An- 
drews regarding  future  statements. 

In  part  liecause  of  an  unsigned 
editorial  in  a  l^aptisl  weekly  magazine, 
whic  h  appealed  to  be  the  work  of  H.  L. 
Wayland,  a  son  of  a  former  Brown 
president.  Fiancis  Wavlaiid,  and  a 
membet  of  the  (Coiporation,  and  which 
attacked  .Andrews  lor  his  economic 
views,  lameson  concluded  lh<il  the 
Corporation  meant,  by  cmlailing  An- 
drews's political  statements,  to  oust  the 
president  from  office.  While  laciiltv 
members  and  alumni  svmp.ilhelic  to 
Andrews  met  privately  to  disc  uss  the 
siluaticjn,  Jameson  began  drawing  up 
petitions  of  support  lor  the  piesidcnt  in 
case  the  (Corporation  made  liulher 
provocations.  The  conmiiltee  that  had 
been  delegated  the  duly  of  conveying  to 
Andrews  the  sentiments  of  tlie  Corpo- 
ration met  with  him  on  Julv  16  and 
informed  him  that  what  the  (Corpora- 
tion wanted  was  not  a  lecantalion.  but 
rather  the  assurance  that  in  the  lutuie 
he  wcjuld  refrain  from  making  public 
statements  on  sensili\e  issues.  On  July 
17,  Andrews  lesigned  the  presidency, 
because  he  felt  the  action  of  the  Cor- 
poration put  him  in  a  position  from 
which  he  could  not  emerge  with  his 
reputation  intact. 

Andrew's  decision  to  resign  gal- 
vanized Jameson,  for  he  now  saw  tlie 
integrity  of  the  University  threatened. 
Vacationing  in  Seal  Harbor,  Maine,  he 
immediately  took  charge  cjf  the  forces 
seeking  to  rally  behind  Andrews,  as- 
signing himself  the  task  of  drawing  up 
a  letter  of  protest  to  be  signed  bv  every 
faculty  member  at  Brown  with  the  title 
of  assistant  professor  or  aljove,  forty  in 
all.  To  contact  all  the  members  of  the 
faculty  during  the  summer  was  a  for- 
midable task,  yet  Jameson  was  able  to 


gather  the  signatures  for  presentation 
to  the  Corporation  within  two  weeks 
after  Andrews's  resignation  was  made 
public. 

For  Jameson  to  addi  ess  the  Cor- 
poration through  this  "cjpen  letter"  was 
to  risk  still  greater  controversy  at  a  time 
when  the  relationshi|)  between  the 
trustees  and  the  president  of  a  college 
was  not  considered  a  matter  for  public 
connnent  bv  the  lacultv.  Bui  il  he  felt 
intimidated  in  the  sliglilesi,  Jameson 
did  not  show  it,  lliough  he  very  well 
may  have  felt  emboldened  becaii.se  he 
was  not  publicly  identified  as  the  au- 
thor. "[WJe  do  not  believe  that 
[Brown's]  real  prosperity  can  be  ad- 
vanced, bv  private  suppression  and 
politic  comi)liance, "  J.imesou  insisted 
passionateiv.  "lor  we  are  convinced  that 
the  life-blood  of  a  university  is  not 
monev,  but  fieedom. "  He  closed  the 
letter  by  luging  the  (Corporation  not  to 
accept  Andrews's  resignation,  thus 
making  clear  its  "deterinination  to 
maintain  in  this  ancient  university  in 
the  fullest  measure,  its  lionoiable  and 
priceless  tiadilions  of  academic  fiee- 
dom." 

The  crisis  over  Andiews 
reached  a  climax  wlien  the 
Brown  Corporation  met  on 
September  1.  The  evidence 
pre.sented  on  behalf  Of  the  president 
was  impressive:  the  lacully  memorial; 
the  twcj  petitions  which  Jameson,  the 
(Columbia  economist  Edwin  R.  A.  Sel- 
igman,  and  other  supporters  had  cir- 
culated; as  well  as  separate  petitions 
from  alumni  groups  and  a  conciliatory 
letter  from  Andrews,  whicli  stressed 
that  at  no  time  had  he  publicly  en- 
dorsed unilateral  bimelallism.  In  evi- 
dence against  the  ijresident  was  a  re- 
port from  the  (Corporation  committee 
that  had  visited  him  in  July.  For  its 
part,  the  (Corporation  [)assed  a  motion 
declaring  that  it  had  not  intended  to 
reprimand  Andrews  or  prescribe  his 
course  of  action,  and  it  requested  that 
he  withdraw  his  resignation. 

Now  it  remained  to  be  seen  wheth- 
er Andrews  would  c  hoosc  to  honor  the 
commitment  fie  had  made  since  his 
resignation  to  becc)me  the  president  of 
Cosmopolilan  editor  John  Brisben  Walk- 
er's new  Cosmopolitan  University,  a 
correspondence  school.  Andrews  trav- 
eled to  New  York  on  September  5  to 
meet  with  Walker,  and  subsequently 
reaffirmed  his  acceptance  cjf  this  new 
position.  A  last-minute  intervention  by 
University  of  Chicago  president  Wil- 
liam Rainey  Harper,  who  met  secretly 
contimted  on  page  29 


By  Anne  Diffily 
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One  Holographer's  'Dance 


Through  the  Thickets 

(1986-87) 

"1  started  out  by  making  a  pictorial 
copy  of  Kandinsky's  painting.    The 
Blue  Rider,'  "  says  tlie  artist.  "Bill  it 
looked  too  much  like  the  original,  so  1 
cut  it  up."  The  result  resembles  an  as- 
semblage of  stained-glass-window  frag- 
ments,  rile  horseman — a  more  literal 
image  than  is  found  in  most  of  Wein- 
stotk's  works — appears  to  move 
through  an  ever-changing  landscape  of 
dawn,  full  daylight,  and  dusk.  "As  you 
move  your  eye-level  down,"  Weinstock 
points  out,  "the  horse  begins  to  disap- 
pear; reality  seems  to  flicker  out." 


Hoiographer  and  artist  Steven  Weinstock  '87  remembers  taking  Art 

10 — the  sttidio  foundation  course — as  a  freshman.  "I  could  barely  draw.  1 

knew  full  well  I  wouldn't  be  an  art  major." 

In  March,  Weinstock — a  studio-art  concentrator — motmted  his  senior 
exhibition  in  a  second-floor  room  of  the  List  Art  Building.  Stispended  on 
transparent  lines,  his  holograms  glowed  like  jewels  in  the  dimly-lit  space. 
A  one-time  engineering  major,  Weinstock  says  he  has  fotnid  the  perfect 
outlet  for  his  interests  in  science  and  art. 

Most  of  us  are  familiar  with  holograms:  they  are  the  little  tin  ee-di- 
mensional  pictures  on  the  newer  bank-issued  credit  cards.  Holography  is  a 
high-tech  offshoot  of  photography,  utilizing  special  film  and  beams  of  las- 
er light  to  produce  3-D  images.  Brown  has  attracted  a  number  of  visiting 
and  regular  faculty  in  the  field  of  holography;  one  of  them  is  Research 
Associate  Donald  Thornton  of  physics,  Weinstock's  advisor. 

Weinstock  hand-crafted  everything  in  his  show,  irom  the  wall  lights 
that  illuminated  his  holograms  to  the  crates  in  which  he  finally  shipped 
them  home  to  California. 
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Shadow  in  a  Suit 

(1986-87) 

The  images  in  the  hologram  originated 
with  slabs  of  balsa  wood  cemented  onto 
glass  and  photographed  to  appear  as  if 
they  were  floating  in  space.  I'he  gtay- 
Hannel  frame  opens  to  reveal  the  holo- 
gram by  means  of  two  zippers. 

Weinstock's  exhibition  was  nothing 
if  not  "user-friendl) ."  On  a  wall  fating 


some  of  the  holograms,  he  eaieliilK 
arranged  dozens  of  mirrors  (right) 
which  he  cut  from  a  large  sheet  of  mir- 
rored plexiglass.  "I  calculated  all  the 
angles  on  a  coiuputer."  VVeinstock  says, 
"to  correspond  to  difierent  heights  of 
viewers."  By  standing  in  oiu'  spot  and 
looking  at  the  appropriate  row  of  mir- 
lors.  a  \iewer  could  see  how  the  holo- 
gram's colors  change  when  seen  from  a 
range  of  vantage  points. 
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The  Whole  Memory 

(1984) 

■  This  was  my  first  hologram.  For  the 
shapes,  I  used  a  clay  piece  and  some 
baubles.  The  three-dimensional  image 
is  intangible,  but  the  frame  is  very 
physicaf   Together,  it's  like  seeing  the 
difference  between  memory  and  reali- 
ty-" 


Holographer's  Dance 

(1987) 

A  whimsical  stick  figure  greeted  visitors 
to  Weinstock's  exhibition  (above).  This 
wooden  fellow  had  a  message;  "Sink 
low,"  said  letters  on  the  hologram  in  his 
head.  Obedient  viewers,  bending  their 
knees,  then  saw  another  message  in 
place  of  the  first.  "Stand  tall,"  com- 
manded Mr.  Hologram.  Followed  by, 
"Lean  left,"  and  "Bend  right"  (photo  at 
left). 

"When  peo|)lc  view  holograms, 
they  tend  to  duck  and  bend  to  see  the 
colors  and  shapes  changing,"  Weinstock 
explains.  "These  motions  have  been 
nicknamed  'the  holographer's  dance.'  " 
In  the  case  of  Weinstock's  anthropo- 
morphic hologram,  the  dance  is  no 
longer  a  set  of  random  movements,  but 
has  been  choreographed  b)  the  artist. 
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Dragon 

(1986-87) 

Three  holograms  are  mounted  in  a 
frame  made  of  "sliirn|wd  glass"  with 
raised  designs  (above  and  at  right).  "  lo 
make  the  frame,  I  created  a  plastic 
mold  and  (arved  the  designs  in  it," 
VVeinstink  says.  "Then  I  set  a  pane  oi 
one-quarter-inth  glass  on  the  mold  and 
stuck  it  in  an  oven  at  RISD."  The  swirl- 
ing, abstract  forms  in  the  center  holo- 
gram change  color  as  the  viewer  ap- 
proaches the  piece,  appealing  to 
coalesce  into  VVeinstock's  inleiprelalioii 
of  a  (Chinese  dragon. 

Ill 
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cuntinucd  jrum  piij^e  17 

pie,  Carol  Karp  ['86]  organized  a  GISP 
[Group  Independent  Study  Project]  on 
canter  that  giew  into  a  service  project 
in  which  Brown  students  work  with 
local  childien  who  have  cancer  and 
their  families.  I  think  we  need  to  look 
carefully  for  such  opportunities  to  in- 
tegrate academic  interests  and  service. 
In  fact,  it's  beginning  to  happen. 
[Piofessor  Robert]  Kates  is  doing  it  in 
the  World  Hunger  Program;  [Professor 
Thomas]  Anton  of  the  Public  Policy 
Center  is  doing  some  of  it;  and  so  is 
[Professor  Haiold]  Waid  in  environ- 
mental studies.  It's  not  for  every  faculty 
member  or  every  student.  But  I'd  like 
to  see  more  of  it. 

Societal  pressures  and  trends  often  manifest 
thetnselves  in  the  altitudes  of  the  student 
body.  In  what  areas  does  this  concern  you  in 
looking  at  the  Hrown  student  of  the  1980s? 

One  trend  that  has  been  talked  about  a 
lot  is  the  privatization  of  America.  We 
are  less  concerned  about  the  public 
good  and  more  concerned  with  private 
interests.  I  think  we've  seen  less  of  that 
at  Brown  than  what  I've  heard  about  at 
other  places,  but  it's  hcie. 

Public  service  is  an  antidote  to  that 
preoccupation  with  individual  interests. 
We  need  to  educate  our  students  that 
public  service  is  an  important  part  of 
their  education,  and  that  it's  important 
to  society — not  just  while  they're  here  at 
Brown  but  after  they  giaduate. 

iDo  you  thiuk  there  is  something  about  the 
Brou'n  community  that  makes  it  particularly 
fertile  grinind  for  student  protest? 

I  don't  think  we  have  more  than  our 
fair  share  of  student  piotest.  I  do  think 
that  we  attract  an  inteiesting  group  of 
men  and  women  who  aie  willing  to  take 
initiatives.  Inevitably,  if  you  have  a 
group  of  inen  and  women  who  are  used 
to  taking  initiatives,  to  making  deci- 
sions, they  ate  going  to  get  engaged  in 
these  issues.  1  think  it  would  be  a  shame 
if  they  didn't.  If  we're  not  engaged  in 
the  world's  burning  issues  when  we're 
eighteen  to  twenty-two,  when  are  we 
going  to  be?  I,  for  one,  would  be  disap- 
pointed if  this  were  a  complacent  cam- 
pus. 

By  and  large,  with  a  couple  of  ex- 
;eptions.  Brown  students  ha\e  handled 
heii  protests  lesponsibly.  Sometimes 
hey  go  beyond  what  is  proper,  but 
when  that  happens,  appropriate  action 
las  been  taken  in  the  past  and  will  be 


taken  in  the  future. 

You  spoke  earlier  about  the  need  to  train 
more  college-level  teachers,  and  the  Gradu- 
ate School  clearly  will  he  a  focus  of  that  ef- 
fort. Whut  goals  did  you  have  for  the  Crad- 
luite  School  when  you  came  here?  Do  you 
think  we're  on  track? 

I  thought  it  was  very  important  to 
maintain  a  balance  between  the  Gradu- 


There  are  many 

issues  and 
problems  in  the 
world  that  dont 

come  in  neat 

packages  labeled 

'history'  or 

'sociology'  or 

'anthropology' 


ate  School  and  the  College.  There  was 
talk  when  I  arrived  that  perhaps  the 
Graduate  .Schocjj  ought  to  be  abolished, 
or  at  least  trinmied  back  significantly.  It 
was  smaller  than  it  had  been  in  1970. 
At  its  height  it  had  had  about  1,600  or 
1,700  students,  and  it  was  down  to 
1,100,  not  coimting  the  medical  pro- 
gram. We  stabilized  enrollment,  and 
the  numbers  actually  grew  modestly. 

It  was  important  to  maintain  a 
Graduate  School.  I  was  convinced  that 
it  is  crucial  for  faculty  research.  Sec- 
ondly, a  number  of  faculty  members 
like  teaching  graduate  students.  There 
was  the  potential  for  losing  some  of  our 
better  faculty  if  we  didn't  continue  to 
support  a  vigorous  graduate  program. 

Now  jobs  are  becoming  available 
for  Ph.D.s,  and  there  is  a  clear  national 
need  for  more  graduate  students. 
While  I'm  not  talking  about  enormous 
incieases  in  the  runnber  of  graduate 
students  at  Blown,  we  might  want  to 
consider  a  modest  increase  in  the  size  of 
the  graduate  piogram. 

Also,  our  medical  progiam,  which 
was  established  in  the  early  1970s,  has 
done  verv  well  and  has  einolled  about 


sixty  entering  students  a  year.  The 
Program  in  Liberal  Medical  Education 
was  established  two  years  ago  and  rep- 
resents a  levolutionary  change  in  how 
we  think  about  medical  education.  It 
has  become  a  pioneer  in  the  country,  at 
both  the  graduate  and  undergraduate 
level. 

That  is  a  good  example  of  how 
Brown  has  been  out  in  front.  It  was 
generally  recognized  in  the  medical 
profession  that  there  were  severe 
problems  in  medical  education.  Brown 
grabbed  the  bull  by  the  horns  and 
made  some  changes,  and  others  are 
looking  carefully  at  what  we're  doing. 

The  administration  of  the  medical  school 
apparently  encourages  the  involvement  of 
medical-progicim  faculty  in  the  life  of  the 
University.  Is  it  inevitable  that  there  will 
always  be  a  sense  of  separation  between  the 
medical  school  faculty  and  the  rest  of  the 
University? 

I  think  there's  much  less  a  sense  of 
separation  here  than  there  is  at  a  typical 
medical  school,  which  is  often  quite 
apart  from  the  university.  That's  been 
one  of  the  strengths  of  the  program  at 
Brown — it's  not  a  separate  operation. 
We  have  faculty  members  with  ap- 
pointments in  medical  science  who  are 
teaching  non-medical  undergraduates. 
I've  noticed  in  the  last  year  that  in- 
creasing numbers  of  hospital-based 
faculty  are  serving  on  campus  coitimit- 
tees — which  is  a  very  healthy  thing. 

I  doubt  that  Brown  could  have  had 
a  medical  piogram,  financially,  if  we 
had  tried  to  set  up  a  separate  faculty. 
What  you  have  to  do  then  is  hire  a 
whole  new  faculty  to  teach  basic  medi- 
cal science.  Instead,  we  utilized  our 
biologists  and  other  science  faculty 
members.  If  you  go  around  to  other 
medical  schools,  you'll  see  just  how  iso- 
lated they  are  from  the  mainstream  of 
their  universities. 

Hou<  about  campus-based,  non-medical  fac- 
ulty in  other  disciplines  entirely?  Do  you 
have  any  seiue  that  they  have  an  axi<areness 
of.  much  less  a  feeling  of  allegiance  to,  the 
medical  program? 

That  varies  a  lot.  Some  know  what's 
going  on  and  manv  others  don't.  But 
that  would  be  true  in  other  areas  as 
well.  How  many  people  in  the  himiani- 
ties  know  what's  going  on  in  engineer- 
ing or  physics?  But  theie's  no  doubt 
that  the  medical  faculty  are  contribut- 
ing to  Brown's  intellectual  milieu. 

[Vice  President  foi   Biology  and 
Medicine]  Pierie  (lalletti,  [Dean  of 
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Medicine]  David  Greer,  [Dean  of  Bio- 
logical Sciences]  Prank  Rothman.  and 
others  have  made  an  effort  to  reach  out 
to  other  parts  of  the  University.  That's 
important.  We  have  the  Program  in 
Biomedical  Ethics,  in\<)King  faculty  in 
religious  studies,  philosophy,  biology, 
and  other  fields,  and  there  are  other 
examples. 

A  Corporation  committee  recently  recom- 
mended that  Brown  become  more  involved  in 
determining  the  quality  of  health  care  in 
Rhode  Island,  particularh  as  fjrox'ided  l>y 
Universily-aJJiliated  hospitals.  What  will 
Brown  be  doing  to  overcome  some  of  the 
inevitable  resistance  to  its  taking  a  larger 
role  in  health-care  delivery? 

There's  a  revolution  going  on  in  the 
delivcrv  of  iiealth  care  in  this  (ountry. 
1  remendoiis  changes  aie  taking  place. 
I  thought,  and  the  commillee  thought, 
that  it  was  imporl.ml  lor  Brown  and  llie 
afliliated  hospitals  lo  discuss  mote  in- 
tensively with  each  other  their  plans 
and  future  cooperative  endeavors. 

Brown  is  not  in  a  position  to  tell 
any  hospital  what  to  do.  But  there  was  a 
feeling  ihal  more  fulme  planning  in- 
voKing  the  hospitals  and  Brown  would 
help  to  iclenlif\  the  areas  where  impor- 
tant cooperative  research  and  leaching 
could  be  done,  and  <ilso  where  facilities 
could  be  shared. 

There  was  also  a  sense  that  if  the 
hospitals  and  Brown  together  couldn't 
do  this  kind  of  fuline  plaiuiing,  it  was 
likelv  ih.il  the  slate  might  do  it  for  us. 

An  unusual  amount  of  construction  is  un- 
denvay,  or  planne<l  for  the  near  future.  The 
Center  for  Information  Techn(}logy  is  going 
up  next  to  the  Sciences  Library;  Faunce 
House  and  Rogers  Hall  on  the  Green  are 
undergoing  major  reconstruction:  construc- 
tion of  an  addition  to  the  biomedical  com- 
plex, a  dormilon.  and  a  parking  garage  may 
begin  this  year.  In  addition,  it  apf>ears 
Brown's  hopes  of  building  a  new  gymnasium 
at  Aldrich  Dexter  Field  may  become  a  reality, 
with  the  sale  of  Marvel  (iym.  What  would 
you  say  to  East  Side  residents  who  might  be 
apprehensive  about  the  University's  impact 
on  their  residential  community? 

Beginning  in  the  late  1960s  and  con- 
tiiuiing  inio  the  '70s  and  '80s,  programs 
were  established  at  Brown  which 
flourished.  But  the  fact  of  the  matter  is, 
we  would  have  lost  some  of  those  pro- 
grams if  we  had  not  pro\  ided  them 
with  facilities.  Geology  is  a  good  exam- 
ple. If  we  had  not  built  the  Geo-Chem 
Building,  I  think  we  would  not  have  an 
outstanding  geology  department  today. 


It  was  difficult  to  do  first-class  research 
in  Rhode  Island  Hall.  The  same  goes 
for  the  Center  for  Information  Tech- 
nologv.  VVe  simpiv  would  not  be  able  to 
fulfill  our  aspirations  and  plans  without 
that  facilitv.  Mv  own  sense,  however,  is 
that  when  this  lound  of  construction  is 
completed  in  the  next  two  years,  there 
won't  be  a  great  deal  of  building  for 
another  five  to  ten  years. 

What  we  will  be  spending  mcjney 

While  Brown  is 
a  university,  it 

acts  like  a  small 
liberal-arts 

college.  There  is 
an  expectation 

that  a  president 
here  will  be  a 

hands-on  leader 


on  is  deferred  maintenance.  We  have  a 
backlog  that  we're  Irving  to  address 
systemaiicallv.  Funds  .ire  being  ear- 
marked for  deierrcd  maintenance  and 
for  renovations  of  some  of  the  older 
buildings. 

1  don't  ihink  East  Siders  need  be 
terribly  concerned  that  we're  going  to 
be  expanding.  VV'e  have  no  plans  to  add 
any  major  new  school  or  department. 
Brown  is  nol  expanding  in  terms  of 
students,  and  I  doni  ihink  we'll  ex- 
perience much  expansion  of  the  facul- 
tv,  either.  Brown  has  been  sensitive  to 
the  concerns  of  our  neighbors.  We've 
been  very  careful  to  consult  with  peo- 
ple, and  we've  tried  to  maintain  the 
historic  character  of  the  East  Side.  We 
are  not  pulling  down  our  older  houses; 
we've  fixed  them  up.  I  sometimes  think 
the  neighbors  ought  to  give  us  a  little 
more  credit. 

Do  you  see  the  University  in  the  year  2000 
as  being  very  similar  to  the  ii'ay  it  is  now  in 
terms  of  its  mission  and  its  size? 

I've  already  mentioned  that  I  think 
there  will  be  somewhat  more  emphasis 


on  graduate  programs,  although  cer- 
tainly they  will  not  be  out  of  balance 
with  the  undergraduate  College,  which 
is  the  heart  of  the  Universitv.  I  dcj  not 
anticipate  that  we'll  be  establishing  a 
major  new  school,  such  as  a  law  school. 
Manv  of  the  same  philosophical  under- 
pinnings will  continue  to  guide  Brown's 
curricular  development. 

One  of  the  things  that  makes  that 
questicjn  difficult  to  answer  is  that  so 
much  of  it  depends  on  what's  happen- 
ing in  societv.  What  kind  of  support  will 
there  be  for  education  in  the  years 
ahead?  What  support  for  research  will 
there  be?  What  kind  of  research  is  go- 
ing to  be  emphasized? 

We  must  address  a  trend  that  I 
think  affects  all  of  higher  education. 
1  here  is  less  public  luiderstanding  of 
colleges  and  universities  today,  and 
perhaps  less  sup|)orl — and  I'm  nol  just 
talking  about  fuiancial  support — than 
was  true  when  I  was  initiated  intcj  the 
teaching  piolession  in  the  early  '60s. 
It's  very  important  for  us  in  higher 
education  not  just  to  assume  that  the 
public  and  the  opinion  leaders  under- 
stand what  we're  doing,  but  to  explain 
ourselves  verv  carefully.  Both  private 
and  public  universities  are  dependent 
on  broad-based  societal  support. 

Where  do  you  see  yourself  in  another  ten 
years?  What  might  you  like  to  do  to  round 
out  your  career? 

\'ou're  getting  too  personal!  I  just  don't 
know.  I  would  like  to  be  able  to  devote 
more  time  to  the  international  dimen- 
sion of  the  University.  Thai's  where  1 
started  in  the  academic  world,  and  I 
have  interests  in  international  relatic^ns 
and  comparative  politics.  1  he  fact  that 
I'm  the  acting  director  of  the  Institute 
for  International  Studies  is  partly  be- 
cause I  wanted  to  make  sure  it  was 
firmlv  established,  but  also  because  I 
have  an  intellectual  interest  in  its  activi- 
ties. 

I  trv  to  go  to  seminars  in  my  field 
and  do  some  traveling,  and  I'd  like  tc3 
do  more  reading  and  maybe  even  some 
writing  on  international  matters. 

Brown  is  very  demanding,  how- 
ever. While  it  is  a  university,  in  some 
ways  it  acts  like  an  undergraduate  lib 
eral  arts  college.  There's  an  expectation 
that  the  president  will  be  a  hands-on 
president,  and  that  means  I  am  in- 
volved in  a  wide  range  of  issues.  It  is  an 
exciting  and  interesting  life,  but  I  would  ~} 
like  to  devote  more  time  to  the  interi 
tional  side  of  our  operation. 

Do  you  think  that  Brown  is  likely  to  remain  \ 
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'at  its  current  quite  visible  level  nationally,  or 
increase  that  visibility,  or  draw  back  again? 

If  we  continue  to  be  a  pacesetter  in  a 
number  of  areas,  whether  it's  curricu- 
lum or  a  certain  kind  of  research  or 
new  combinations  of  disciplines — yes, 
we'll  continue  to  be  visible  nationally. 
Those  are  the  substantive  matters  for 
which  I'd  like  to  see  us  visible. 

I  was  not  happy  with  the  talk  about 
Brown  being  a  "hot  college."  I  don't 
think  the  number  of  admission  appli- 
cations is  all-important.  The  advantage, 
however,  of  a  year  or  two  of  being 
known  as  a  hot  college  is  that  it  did 
bring  attention  to  Brown,  so  that  re- 
porters became  interested  in  other 
things  we  were  doing  that  are  impor- 
tant. They  began  to  take  a  much  closer 
look  at  Brown.  If  we  keep  addressing 
the  important  issues  forcefully,  we'll 
continue  to  merit  attention.  IB 

JAMESON 

continued  from  page  22 

with  his  close  friend  Andrews,  dissuad- 
ed the  latter  from  leaving  Brown.  An- 
drews conferred  once  more  with  Walk- 
er, obtained  his  release  from  the 
Cosmopolitan  University,  and  then 
notified  the  Corporation  of  his  inten- 
tion to  remain  the  president  of  Brown. 

Jameson  was  jubilant  over  the  out- 
come. "Well,  the  Corp[oration]  have 
behaved  splendidly,"  he  told  his  father. 
"I  hope  Andrews  will  stay,  but  anyhow 
the  fight  is  won,  so  far  as  the  essential 
thing  is  concerned.  I  think  the  effect  of 
the  whole  struggle  on  the  universities 
and  colleges  of  the  land,  will  be  excel- 
lent, even  if  it  does  hurt  this  college 
temporarily  ...."  The  Corporation  had 
displayed  its  timidity  in  arraigning 
Andrews  for  speaking  his  mind,  and 
for  doing  so  in  private  correspondence, 
a  point  it  never  explicitly  acknowl- 
edged. 

Jameson,  on  the  other  hand,  cared 
little  for  Andrews,  but  understood  that 
a  new  set  of  responsibilities  the  faculty 
now  assumed  for  teaching  and  research 
required  that  it  reconceive  its  relation- 
ship with  the  president  and  the  trus- 
tees. How  could  learning  rather  than 
indoctrination  lake  place  if  professors 
must  constantly  scan  the  expressions  of 
their  paymasters  for  approval?  An- 
drews was  useful  to  Jameson  to  the 
extent  that  his  case  served  to  circum- 
scribe trustee  intervention  in  Brown's 
affairs.  The  president  remained  at 
Brown  one  additional  vear,  because  no 
act  ol  conciliation  on  his  part  or  on  that 
of  the  trustees  could  eliminate  the  bit- 


terness that  the  conflict  between  the  two 
had  engendered.  From  Providence, 
Andrews  went  to  Chicago,  where  he 
served  as  superintendent  of  schools 
from  1898  to  1900,  and  then  to  the 
University  of  Nebraska  as  its  chancellor 
from  1900  to  1908. 

In  December  1897,  Jameson  at- 
tempted again  to  draw  boundaries 
aroimd  the  role  that  wealth\  patrons 
might  plav  in  scholarship,  addressing 
the  Ainerican  Historical  Association  on 
"The  Functions  of  State  and  Local  His- 
torical Societies  with  Respect  to  Re- 
search and  Publication."  He  scored  the 
attention  that  historical  societies  lav- 
ished on  genealogies  in  obeisance  to  the 
wishes  of  generous  patrons.  The  socie- 
ties must  devote  themselves  to  the  pub- 
lication of  primary  docuinents  for  the 
use  of  scholars,  Jameson  commanded. 
In  phrases  worthy  of  his  se\enteenth- 
centmy  forebears,  he  declared  that 
"like  all  of  us  in  this  complex  and  vul- 
gar world,  [historical  societies]  must 
make  coinpromises  and  adjust  them- 
selves to  the  actual  conditions  of  their 
life;  but  at  least  let  them  economize 
their  concessions  and  keep  alive  an 
inward  regret  and  dissatisfaction  over 
every  sacrifice  of  their  true  ideals." 

Finally,  Jameson  had  found  his 
proper  voice;  the  stubborn  rectitude 
that  alwavs  made  him  difficult  now- 
made  him  admirable.  A  new  world  was 
emerging;  the  opportimities  and  the 
pitfalls  awaiting  the  professorial  class 
were  equally  great.  Who  would  remind 
scholars  that  conscience  and  intellect 
rather  than  financial  gain  ought  to 
guide  their  actions?  1  o  this  task,  Jame- 
son dedicated  himself,  offering  help 
and  homilies  at  the  same  time.  Like  a 
radioactive  tracer,  his  stern  moralism, 
even  self-righteousness,  had  illuminat- 
ed every  step  of  his  career.  So  now, 
possiblv,  it  might  guide  his  fellow  his- 
torians as  they  sought  a  footing  in  a 
corporate  society. 

Over  the  years,  J.  Franklin 
Jameson  grew-  attached  to 
Blown  and  to  Providence, 
but  the  treatment  which 
Benjamin  .Andrews  received  at  the 
hands  of  the  Corporation  nnist  have 
done  much  to  persuade  him  that 
Brown  was  not  prepared  to  support 
him  to  the  degree  he  felt  necessary  to 
carry  on  his  work.  Jameson's  own  ob- 
servations as  secretary  of  the  University 
library  committee  and  the  inadequate 
support  he  received  for  a  graduate 
program  in  historv  undoubtcdiv  rein- 
forced this  impression,  ll  is  not  siu- 
prising  then  that,  when  William  Rainey 


Harper  in  1900  offered  him  the  posi- 
tion of  head  professor  of  the  depart- 
ment of  history  at  the  L'niversitv  of 
Chicago,  he  was  wary  but  receptive. 

On  the  negative  side,  Chicago  had 
no  pension  system  and  the  winters  were 
legendary  for  their  ferocity.  Charles 
Chapin,  a  former  Brown  professor  of 
bacteriologN  who  became  the  Provi- 
dence superintendent  of  public  health, 
thought  that  the  weather  in  Chicago 
was  no  more  severe  in  the  winter  than 
in  Boston,  but  this  was  hardly  encour- 
aging. Andrews's  successor  as  president 
of  Brown,  William  Faunce,  quite  natu- 
rallv  did  not  relish  the  thought  of  one 
of  his  star  professors  departing.  He 
argued  that  the  new  John  Carter 
Brown  Library  would  draw  graduate 
students,  the  faculty  was  due  for  a  raise, 
and  more  assistance  for  Jameson's  work 
would  be  forthcoming. 

Whatever  his  reservations,  the 
notations  in  his  diary  concerning  the 
Universitv  of  Chicago  ("invested 
$6,000,000"  and  "Rockefeller 
$5,000,000  soon")  made  it  easier  for 
Jameson  to  sever  the  ties  of  place  and 
position  and  strike  out  for  what  was  lit- 
erally unknown  territory  in  the  West. 
His  managing  editorship  of  the  Ameri- 
can Historical  Review,  a  post  he  now 
would  give  up.  his  chairmanship  of  the 
Historical  Manuscripts  Commission, 
and  his  addresses,  books,  and  papers  on 
the  institutional  requirements  of  seri- 
ous scholarship  all  had  combined  to 
make  him  a  figure  of  stature  in  the  his- 
torical profession,  a  leader  in  taking 
history  away  from  its  provincial  con- 
cerns and  transforming  it  into  a  na- 
tional enterprise. 

At  Brown,  he  would  fight  each  vear 
the  battle  for  a  bigger  librarv  and 
graduate  stipends,  while  at  Chicago, 
these  apparently  were  settled  issues. 
The  questions  he  addressed  and  the 
audience  that  listened  to  him  would  be 
national  in  scope.  Chicago  might  in- 
spire him  to  compose  the  epic  narrative 
that  once  had  been  his  fondest  aspira- 
tion. Providence  would  be  "a  fine  van- 
tage ground  for  work."  he  had  told 
himself  in  leaving  Johns  Hopkins,  and 
so  it  had  proved.  Brown  was  the 
launching  groinid  for  a  career  that 
would  bring  honors  to  Jameson  and 
institutional  greatness  to  the  historic  ,il 
profession  in  America.  IB 

Morey  Rotliberg  is  an  editor  of  the  J.  Frank- 
lin Jameson  Papers  in  the  Manuscnpt  Divi- 
sion oj  the  Libran  of  Congress. 
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SPORTS 

continued  from  page  14 

all-time  leading  scorer  for  the  Pandas, 
as  well  as  Ivy  League  Player  of  the  Year 
and  Ail-American  in  ice  hockey,  she 
also  played  Softball  and  tennis.  Cingis- 
er,  who  coached  Brown  to  its  first-ever 
Ivy  League  basketball  championship  in 
1986,  received  the  award  for  best  coach 
of  a  men's  team.  F.cdeston  received  the 
Frank  Lanning  Award,  named  in  honor 
of  the  Providence  JouriKirs  sports  car- 
toonist who  died  several  months  ago. 
Eccleston,  at  the  age  of  seventy-five, 
guided  Burrillville  to  a  .schoolboy 
championship  in  ice  hockey. 

On  February  21,  duiing  the  Brown 
University  Sports  Foundation  wiiilci 
weekend,  a  large  luniibei  of  aliiiinii 
who  had  been  on  the  swimming  it  am 
returned  to  honor  |oe  Watmougli, 
Brown's  swinmiing  (oach  from  H)43  to 
1971.   File  (lav's  attivilics  were  organ- 
ized by  Win  Wilson   ,">  1 ,  Wally  Ingram 
'(i4,  Lanny  Goff  'M.  ,ind  Paul  Kinloch 
'(i(i.   Ihe  highlight  of  the  ccremoines 
was  the  dedication  of  a  plaque  at  the 
Smith  .Swim  (!enler. 

Bob  Hill  '88,  wht)  compiled  a  2.5-!^ 
overall  record  this  past  season  and  ad- 
vanced to  the  first  round  of  the  N(;AA 
Championship  Fournamcnt  al  the 
University  of  Maryland.  College  Park, 
was  chosen  the  1987  Ivv  League  Wres- 
tler of  the  ^'ear.  Cloinpcling  in  the 
L'iO-pouiKl  division,  llill  biiamc  eligi- 
ble lot  the  NCAA's  bv  beconung  the 
first  Brown  wrestler  to  win  an  F.astei  n 
Championship,  and  was  the  only  Ivy 
Leaguer  to  win  an  F.astern  title  in  the 
1987  (ompetition. 

In  his  thiee  seasons  with  the  team. 
Hill  has  been  first-team  All-Ivy  twice, 
including  last  sea.son  when  he  was  the 
first  Blown  wrestler  ever  to  earn  the 
honor.  Hill,  from  Holland,  Pemisvlva- 
nia,  is  the  all-time  career  and  seasonal 
winner  for  the  Bruins  with  a  .5S-13-3 
overall  record.  He  bioke  Bob  Heller's 
'82  record  of  forty-two  career  wins  this 
season,  and  also  broke  his  own  single- 
season  record  of  seventeen  with  this 
year's  total  of  twentv-five. 

Vincent  Marinelli  '90,  a  starling  at- 
tacknian  on  the  lacrosse  team,  died 
early  on  the  morning  of  April  7.  Rhode 
Island  State  Medical  Examiner  Dr.  Wil- 
liam Q.  Sturner  said  that  the  freshman 
from  Klmonl,  New  York,  died  of  a 
"moderately  enlarged  heart"  and 
probably  a  "structmal  defect  with  one 
of  the  coronary  arteries."  Dr.  Sturner 


said  it  was  unlikely  that  any  physical 
examination  would  have  revealed  the 
problem.  The  condition,  he  said, 
wouldn't  have  been  revealed  by  an 
EKG.  A  stress  test  might  have  turned 
up  evidence,  but,  unfortunately,  in  cas- 
es like  Marinelli's,  he  .said,  "death  can 
be  the  first  symptom."  He  added  that 
the  caidiac  abnormalit\  was  "long 
standing." 

Football  Coach  |olui  Rosenberg  has 
added  two  coaches  to  his  stafi.  Art  Sey- 
more,  former  offensive  l>a(  kfield  coach 
at  Colgate,  will  be  the  new  running 
back  coach,  and  Lou  Ferrari  will  f)e  the 
new  defensive  coordinator.  Ferrari  was 
the  heafi  coach  and  defensive  coordi- 
naloi  at  the  Northwood  Institute,  in 
Midland.  Mi(liigan. 

During  ins  two  vears  at  Colgate, 
ScMiion-  (oached  Keiun  CambU',  the 
l)i\isiou  l-.'\A  rushing  and  .ill-puipose 
running  leader.  Ferrari,  a  1971)  giadu- 
ate  of  NI,  was  named  head  coach  of  his 
alma  mater  in  1986,  after  working  as 
oflensive  line  coach  aiul  offensive  co- 
ordinator from  197(1  to  198;V 


Scoreboard 

Men's  Baseball  (15-15) 

KasU-rn  C<)niK<li(  iil  S,  Brown  .5 
Brown  10.  I'rovidenie  ti 
Kt  vaiit  !t.  Brown  .'> 
D.iniiiouih  8-.").  Brown  1-1 
M.nvartI  :U\.  Brown  0-3 
Brown  10,  .Salve  Rcgina  0 
Provident (•  7,  Brown  1 
Brown  1-9.  Columbia  2-5 
Army  10-4.  Brown  0-2 
Brown  4-20.  I'Rl  .'>-l 
Blown  4-«,  Cornell  1-7 
Blown  .3-1.  PriiKclon  2-2 
Blown  1  15.  Vale  10-(i 

Women's  Softball  (14-12) 

Brown  11-16.  Brvanl  0-2 
Brown  3-1.  Boston  College  1-0 
Yale  2-H,  Brown  1-5 
Brown  2-1.  Holy  Cross  1-3 
Brown  4-2.  URl  2-6 
Brown  3-2.  Providence  1-3 
Princeton  3-1.  Brown  1-0 
Brown  3-19,  Penn  (J-0 
Brown  1-10.  Harvard  0-0 

Men's  Lacrosse  (10-4) 

■Syracuse  1 1.  Brown  8 

Brown  7.  Princeton  6 

Brown  H,  Harvard  7 

Penn  1 1 .  Brown  6 

Brown  14.  New  Hampshire  6 

Brown  12,  Dartmouth  3 

(Cornell  9.  Brown  5 


Women's  Lacrosse  (7-5) 
Brown  9,  Boston  College  6 
Dartmouth  9,  Brown  8 
Brown  17,  Yale  9 
Cornell  ti.  Brown  5 
Harvard  14,  Brown  8 
Brown  8.  Princeton  4 
New  Hampshire  18,  Brown  8 
Massachu.setts  10,  Brown  6 
Brown  19,  Northeastern  8 
Brown  13,  Boston  University  9 
Brown  1  1,  .Springheld  7 

Men's  Outdoor  Track 

Dailnioiith  93.  Brown  ()7 
Brown  67,  Harvard  43 
Northeastern  89.  Brown  66 
Brown  ()6,  Southern  C^onnecticut  23 
Brown  66,  Massachusetts  29 

Women's  Outdoor  Track 

Dartmouth  78,  Brown  37 
Harvard  (it).  Brown  37 

Men's  Crew  (4-2) 

Boston  Uniycrsity  5;48.'7,  Brown  5:49.4 

Harvard  5:53.0.  Brown  5:56.4 

Blown  6:24.0.  Northeastern  6:38.0 

Brown  6:08.34,  California-Berkeley  6:15.1 

Brown  6:24.45.  Dailmonlli  6:41.8'7 

Brown  6:23.72.  Washington  ('):31.25 

Women's  Crew  (4-2) 

Brown  6:38.0,  Dartmouth  6:57.0 

Brown  (5:57.4,  Princeton  6:57.7 

Brown  7:05.5,  Penn  7:24.1 

Boston  University  6:27,9,  Brown  6:29.9 

Brown  6:29.2.  Cornell  (i:57.2 

Yale  7:l().l.  Brown  7:20.7 

Men's  Tennis  (10-6) 

Brown  (i,  Iowa  2 
Nebraska  7.  Brown  2 
Brown  6,  Washington  0 
Brown  8,  Navy  1 
Brown  7,  Army  2 
Brown  9.  tlornell  0 
Brown  7.  Yale  2 
Brown  7.  Penn  2 
Columbia  8.  Brown  1 
Brown  6.  I'Rl  0 
Harvard  5.  Brown   1 
Princeton  5.  Brown  4 

Women's  Tennis  (5-14) 
Princeton  9.  Brown  0 
Yale  7.  Brown  2 
Brown  ti,  Cornell  3 
.Syracuse  (i,  Brown  1 
Penn  7.  Brown  2 
Brown  6,  CoKiinbia  3 
Harvard  8.  Brown   1 
Brown  5,  Darliiunitli  3 

Men's  Golf  (0-3) 

19th  al  .'\rmv  Invitational 

8th  at  Ivv's.  Bcthpagc  -Stale  Park.  N.Y. 

URl  592,  Brown  599 

Providence  56 1 ,  Brow  n  599 

r2th  at  New  England's,  F.llinglon,  Conn. 

Dartmouth  407,  Brown  441 
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The  Year 
Brown  Rose 
to  the 
Occasion 

J-t  was  an  exciting  year.  Charles 
Evans  Hughes  '1881  was  narrowly 
defeated  for  the  presidency  by 
Woodrow  Wilson.  Jazz  was  sweep- 
ing the  country.  Boston  defeated 
Brooklyn  to  take  the  World  Series. 
And  how  did  the  year  begin?  With 
the  blossoming  of  a  new  tradition  - 
the  Rose  Bowl.  And  Brown  was  there. 

Now  you  can  own  this  colorful 
reminder -a  20"  by  26"  four-color 
reproduction  of  the  original  issued 
in  1916  -of  what  a  year  that  was, 
the  year  of  the  first  Rose  Bowl  and 
the  last  time  Brown  would  compete 
there. 
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Order  form 

Brown  Alumni  Monthly 
Brown  University  Box  1854 
Providence,  Rhode  Island  02.91  2 


Please  send  me poster{s)  celebrating 

Brown  football  at  $7  each  (includes 
postage  and  handling). 


Make  checks  payable  to  Brt)wn 
University.  Allow  three  to  four  weeks 
for  delivery. 
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By  James  Reinbold 
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Newsmakers 

On  lune  1,  Jim  Dickson  "68  will  bciJin  a 
single-haiulcd  voyage  across  the  Atlan- 
tic Ocean  from  Newport,  R.I.,  to  Le 
Havre,  France.  Solo  crossings  of  the 
Atlantic,  though  not  unconinion  these 
days,  still  are  not  your  typical  Sunday 
afternoon  sail  on  Narragansctt  Bay. 
But  what  gives  Dickson's  adventure 
additional  drama  is  the  lad  that  he  is 
blind,  a  victim  ol  retinitis  pigmentosa,  a 
hereditary  disease  that  damages  the 
eyes'  central  retinas.  He  has  mobility 
vision — better  at  night  than  <hn  ing  the 
day — and  can  see  white  lights,  he  ex- 
plained during  an  interview  in  the 
April  issue  of  Soutidings,  a  boating 
newspaper,  but,  "I  can't  .see  red  or 
green  lights.  When  I  am  underneath  it, 
I  can  see  a  bridge, "  he  said. 

When  Dickson  stalled  planning  lot 
the  \ovage  loin-  \eais  .igo,  he  contatted 
well-known  single-handed  sailors  who. 
at  hrsl,  were  leluctant  to  help  him. 
"1  hey  all  challenged  me  as  to  why  1 
really  wanted  to  do  it,"  he  remembers. 

Dickson  will  be  sailing  a  specially 
designed  Freedom  ;{()  built  in  Rhode 
Island  bv   rillotson-Peaison.  1  he  sloop 
will  be  rigged  with  an  imsta\ed  mast, 
fitted  with  a  tiller  rather  ih.m  a  helm,  .i 
shoitened  boom,  and  will  ha\e  stitihing 
on  the  main  halyard  at  reef  points  so 
that  he  can  set  the  sail  by  feel.  Other 
equipment  will  include  an  Argos  satel- 
lite tracking  device  being  installed  by 
the  Smithsonian  Institution  and  .i  talk- 
ing Apple  computer,  which  will  feed  all 
standard  navig.ition  and  rad.ir  leadouts 
into  a  speech  sMUhesizer.  Everett 
Pearson  '55,  president  of    lillotson- 
Pearson,  made  the  Freedom  36  avail- 
able to  Dickson  at  a  significantly  re- 
duced cost.  In  addition  to  Pearson, 
Dickson  has  been  working  with  other 
Brown  friends,  including  Bob  Cohen 
'68  and  Larry  Gordon  '70. 

A  member  of  the  National  Handi- 
capped Sports  Ji;  Recreation  Associa- 
tion, Dickson  says  he  is  not  making  the 
trip  for  self-satisfaction  alone.  He 
hopes  to  enlighten  employers  as  to  what 
a  blind  person  can  do.  But  his  love  of 
sailing,  which  began  while  in  college, 
has  pushed  him  as  well.  "I  just  love  to 


sail  and  I  figure  this  is  one  way  to  get 
my  fill,"  he  said.  "The  othei  reason  is 
tluil  the  lechnol(5gv  is  there  thai  makes 
it  possible  for  me  to  do  this. " 

Dickson  has  taken  a  leave  of  ab- 
sence from  Project  Vote,  a  Washington, 
D.C.,  agency,  where  he  has  worked  for 
the  past  four  years  as  director  of  field 
operations  and  as  associate  director. 

Not  everyone  is  as  willing  as  IlolKwood 
to  hea|)  praise  and  awards  (loui  ( )s(  ars) 
on  the  recent  mo\ie  Phtlaitn.  Wallace 
Terry  '59,  who  covered  the  Vietnam 
War  for  Time  and  is  the  author  of 
Bloods:  All  Oral  History  of  the  Vietnam 
War  //y  Black  Veterans  (1984),  s|)okc  re- 
cently at  Brown  and  later  rejjeated  in 
an  inlerxiew  in  I'enple  mag.i/ine  his 
conieiii  ih.il  HolKwood  missed  its 
chance  to  poitiay  accurately  the  lole 
hl.ic  ks  played  in  the  war.  "Hollvwood 
had  the  chance  to  right  the  big  lie  about 
black  soldiers,  but  it  only  succeeded  in 
perpetuating  it,"  he  said.  "Platoon  shows 
blacks  as  la/\.  impUing  that  the\  have 
to  he  |)ushed  to  light  or  that  they  lack 
leadership  abilitv.   That  is  contrary  to 
the  wai   I  covered  for  two  years  and 
have  studied  and  written  about  for 
twenty.  It's  a  slap  in  the  face. " 

Terry  added  that  black  veterans 
across  the  counlrv  are  "furious"  about 


AN  ANGRY  VIETNAM  MAR  CORRESPONDENT 
CHARGES  THAT  BLACK  COMBAT 
SOLDIERS  ARE  PLATOONS  M  I. As 


their  portra\al.  "Nobody  wants  to  see 
an  all-black  Vietnam  War  epic, "  he  says. 
"Il  didn't  happen  that  way.  But  blai  k 
people  ha\e  always  been  among  the 
first  to  put  on  uniforms  whenever  the 
nation  called — ever  hopeful  that  their 
service  in  war  would  be  honored  in 
peace  and  that  their  full  rights  to  c  iti- 
zenshi|)  would  not  be  uilhheld.   That's 
why  it's  so  terribK  imporlani  that 
.America  underst.md  llie  truth  about 
bl.u  k  |>artl(  ipalion  in  ,ill  our  wars." 

Rehoboth,  Massac  husetts,  short  story 
and  travel  writer  Daniel  Asa  Rose  '71 
has  published  his  first  novel,  Flipping  for 
Il  (St.  Maitin's  Press),  and  the  story,  a 
divorce  told  from  the  male  narrator's 
point  of  view,  has  received  wide  critical 
acclaim.  In  addition  to  reviews  in  The 
Providence  Journal  and  nearb\  Massa- 
chusetts newspapers — the  action  takes 
place  in  the  fictional  peaceful  village  of 
Hope,  Rhode  Island — Rose's  novel  has 
been  favc)rat)ly  reviewed  in  the  Sunday 
book  resiew  section  of  The  \'cw  York 
Times  and,  according  to  Rcjse,   "long, 
appreciative  pieces  are  planned  in 
Playho\  and  Xrw  Woman." 

Although  Rose  drew  on  his  own 
divorce  and  custody  case  for  material, 
he  said  in  a  Providence  Journal  interview 
that  "there  are  characters  floating 
around  who  will  recognize  themselves, 
including  mv  ex-wife,  but  it's  not  strictly 
autobiographical.  "  Someone  else  who 
may  lecogni/e  hinisell  is  Rose's  Brown 
roommate.  John  Rector  '71,  owner  of  a 
])opular  Providence  bar,  Leo's,  who 
appears  in  the  novel  as  the  narrator's 
best  friend,  a  Providence  bar  owner. 

After  Rose  graduated  from  Brown, 
he  spent  some  tiine  on  the  road.  He 
livecl  for  a  time  in  New  York,  where  he 
worked  at  an  odd  variety  of  jobs,  in- 
cluding as  a  guard  dog  trainer,  before 
he  settled  in  Massachusetts,  his  home 
for  the  past  twelve  years.  His  experi- 
ences riding  with  a  hobo  on  a  freight 
train  coinprise  the  probable  plot  of  his 
next  novel. 

But  right  now,  he  is  savoring  his 
first  novel's  success  and  his  decision 
twelve  years  ago  to  quit  his  job  as  news- 
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^apcr  iouiiuilisi  .iiul  lurii  lo  fiction- 
wiitiTig  liill-lime.   "Ilit-  nicest  thing  is 
that  allei  vt-ais  of  isolation,  just  heliev- 
ing  in  mysell,  1  now  have  people  in  my 
corner,  and  that's  a  great  feeling,"  Rose 
said. 

The  Boston  C^ompnter  .Society,  ac- 
kiiowledgctl  as  one  of  the  most  influ- 
ential users'  groups  in  the  country,  re- 
cently celebrated  its  tenth  aiuiiversary. 
Founded  in  1977  by  Jonathan  Roten- 


A  DIFFERENT  KINO 

OF  COMPUTER  WHIZ  KID 


berg  '84,  the  BC:S  now  has  23,000 
members.  According  to  an  article  in  the 
March  9  issue  ot  BiLsiness  Week,  the  so- 
ciety's full-time  staff  of  nine  publishes 
newsletters  and  a  monthly  magazine. 
Computer  Update.  It  also  organizes  dis- 
cussion groups  on  computer  issues  and 
products,  and  invites  computer  manu- 
facturers to  demonstrate  their  latest 
wares  to  B(lS's  audience,  which  in- 
cludes hobbyists  as  well  as  top  corporate 
computer  buyers. 

Rotenberg  has  profited  from  the 
success  of  BCIS.  Jetting  around  the 
country  to  attend  conferences,  he  earns 
up  to  $3, ()()()  a  day  in  consulting  fees. 
Rotenberg  is  wot  king  to  expand  meni- 
bership  outside  tiie  New  Kngland  aiea 
and  has  .'i.OOO  new  members  in  other 
states.  He  is  also  building  an  interna- 
tional network  of  computer  societies. 
Back  on  the  home  front,  Rotenberg  is 
organizing  a  ten-year  retiospective  fes- 
tival to  be  held  in  Boston  later  this 
year — a  kin<l  of  Woodstock  of  personal 
cotnpuling. 

Navv  lieulcii.ml  Rita  Ann  Manfredi 

'78,  '83  M.l).,  is  tile  flight  singeon  at 
the  U.S.  Marine  thorps  Air  Station  in 


Iwakuni,  japan.  She  is  one  of  only  a 
handful  of  Navy  women  who  serve  as 
flight  sui  geons  and  part  of  even  a 
smaller,  select  group  who  are  assigned 
to  Marine  squadrons.  Manfredi  ex- 
plained the  circumstances  that  led  to 
her  rather  unic|uc  posilitjii  in  an  article 
repiinted  in  Match  in  the  Westerly  (R.l.) 
Sun.  her  iiometown  newspaper.  "My 
being  heie  at  first  was  a  novelty,"  she 
said,  "but  now  it's  business  as  usual 
when  I  see  a  patient.  I  joined  the  Navy 
in  June  1978  and  the  Navy  paid  my  way 
through  medical  school."  She  was  com- 
missioned an  ensign  in  1983. 

Half  her  time  is  spent  at  the  clinic, 
where  she  "stands  dutv  in  the  acute 
care  clinic,  does  physicals  in  aviation 
medicine,  and  helps  with  military  sick 
call."  As  a  flight  surgeon,  Manfredi  is 
responsible  for  preventive  and  safety- 
oriented  medicine.  In  adtlition  to  her 
medical  duties,  she  also  pilots  an  EA-6B 
Prowler.  "I  had  a  choice  between  jets  or 
hclico|)ters,"  she  said.  "I  chose  jets  be- 
cause they  are  exciting  and  fast.  Some- 
times 1  get  between  ten  and  fifteen 
flight  hours  a  month." 

Being  accepted  as  a  doctor  has 
been  difficult,  but  Manfredi  has  met  the 
challenge.  She  attributes  her  success  to 
her  professional  attitude.  "Most  Ma- 
rines are  uncomfortable  when  I  walk 
into  the  examination  room,"  she  ex- 
plains. "However,  once  they  realize  that 
I'm  just  doing  my  job  as  a  doctor,  they 
seem  lo  foi  get  their  embarrassment 
and  modesty. " 

Manfredi's  plan  is  to  become  an 
emergency  medicine  physician.  "As  a 
flight  surgeon  I  get  medical  training  in 
medical  school  and  one  year  of  post- 
medical  school  with  a  general  practi- 
tioner intei  iisliip.  It  will  take  three 
years  to  get  certihed  in  emergency 
medicine." 

"The  triilli  is  that  absolutely  every  time 
I've  done  a  record  it  seems  like  in  ret- 
rospect I  look  back  and  say,  'Dammit, 
there  you  go  again,  Wendy,  always  try- 
ing to  pioneer,  you  know.'  And  you 
know  what  pioneers  get."  The  speaker 
is  Wendy  Carlos  '62,  who,  according  to 
an  ailide  in  the  March  issue  of  Down- 
beat maga/ine,  "put  Moog  synthesizers 
on  the  map  and  into  popular  con- 
sciousness with  Switched-on  Bach"  nearly 
twenty  years  ago,  and  who  is  now  mak- 
ing "a  dramatic  assault  on  the  world  of 
tonality"  with  a  new  album.  Beauty  hi 
The  Beast. 

In  addition  to  the  soundtracks  for 
three  movies — A  CAoekwork  Orange.  The 
Shining,  and  Tron — (Carlos  has  made  six 
albums,  including  "Switched-on  Bran- 


denburgs"  and  "Digital  Moonscapes." 

According  to  Downbeat,  inost  musi- 
cians are  content  to  go  where  technolo- 
gy leads,  but  Carlos  is  constantly  trying 
to  expand  the  limitations.  "I  have  the 
technology  at  my  fingertips  to  go  places 
to  discover  sonic  beauty  and  to  sculpt  a 
little  bit  of  it  myself,  to  put  my  own 
thumbprint  on  it,  which  is  something 
that's  very  human,"  she  says. 


NOTES 


/~V  ^^  Ted  Giddings.  whose  column, 

^  \_J  "Our  Btrlcshiics, "  has  appeared  in 
^^  \_y  the  Berli.thne  Eagle  since  1948,  was 
named  Bcrlcshire  Clounty  (Mass.)  Sportsman 
of  the  Year  at  the  third  annual  Silvio  O. 
Conte  Sportsman's  Dinner  in  March.  Ted  is 
the  retired  city  editor  of  the  Eagle.  He  lives 
in  I'ittsficid,  Mass. 
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Bill  Hindley.  Lincoln,  R.I.,  sends 
two  notes  of  interest  to  classmates. 
C;lass  President  Bob  Cronan,  he 
says,  has  planned  a  mini-reunion  for  the 
class  ol  1931  men  and  women  in  the  Refec- 
tory on  May  22  during  Commencement 
weekend.  Robert  M.  Rliodes,  editor  of  the 
BAM.  will  be  the  after-dinner  speaker.  And 
Paul  Thayer.  Riverside,  R.I.,  has  established 
the  Paul  L.  and  Genevieve  Thayer  Memorial 
Scholarship  for  residents  of  East  Providence 
who  are  students  at  Brown.  'Hopefully,  this 
will  prove  to  be  an  example  for  others  of  our 
class  to  follow, "  Bill  concludes. 

ME.  Davis  Caldwell.  Chagrin  Falls, 
Ohio,  writes:   "While  wandering 
through  an  antique  shop  in  Cha- 
grin Falls  recently.  1  noticed  a  silver  golf 
trophy  with  the  usual  golfer  and  an  unusual 
two  laced  clock.  But  what  really  caught  my 
eye  was  the  small  plaque  inscribed  as  follows 
— 'Upper  Montclair  (xiuntry  Club-Best  Ball 
Foursome  ('hampionship-)uly  4.  1937.  Won 
by  George  Appel.  Jr.  and  E.G.F.  Arnott.' 
George  Appel.  I  believe,  was  class  of  '31.  He 
or  his  lamily  might  be  interested  in  the  fact 
this  trophy  got  so  far  afield. " 

^^   /^*  Pauline  Kleinberger  Radom.  New 

/^  f\  Vork  C:itv,  sends  word  of  the  death 
\^  \J  ol  her  husband.  Dr.  Henry  W. 
Radom.  He  practiced  dentistry  in  New  York 
City  until  a  heart  attack  foiced  his  retirc- 
meni  in  January  1986.  He  suffered  a  second 
heart  attack  this  year  and  died  on  March  18. 


(^   /~^  Wyman  I 

^  VC  Gil  v.  is  SI 

V>'  V_^  television 


Wyman  Pendleton.  Jr.,  New  York 
I  .ulive  in  iheatre  and 
He  spent  September 
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I  made  a  good  move. 


V    Vhei 


'hen  I  decided  to  participate  in  one  of 
Brown's  Pooled  Life  Income  Funds,  I  made 
a  good  move.  To  those  who  feel  restricted  in 
making  sizeable  outright  gifts  because  they 
need  the  assets  for  current  earnings,  a  gift  with 
retained  income  makes  a  lot  of  sense. 

The  University  has  designed 
its  Planned  Giving  program  to 
make  it  easily  accessible  to  alumni 
and  alumnae.  A  minimum  of 
$5,000  establishes  your  fund  and 
checks  are  mailed  to  you  quar- 
terly. Moreover,  you  may  have  a 
second  beneficiary  and  designate 
the  ultimate  use  of  principal. 
Additions  to  your  fund  can  be 
made  in  $1,000  increments. 

You,  too,  might  want  to  consider  supplement- 
ing your  current  giving  with  a  Pooled  Income 
Fund.  There's  a  large  measure  of  satisfaction 
in  doing  so.  And,  it's  good  business! 
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JM&4f^ 


F.  Hartwell  Swaffield  '37 

Marketing  Consultant,  Harvard  Business  Review 


For  more  intormation, 
and  a  copy  of  Brown's 
financial  planning  guide 
Invest  in  Brown,  write: 

The  Office  of  Planned  Giving 

Brown  University  Box  1893 
Providence,  RI  029 1 2 

Or  call  this  toll-free  number; 
1-800-662-2266  and  ask  for  the 
Development  Office,  Ext.  2374 
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iliiDugh  January  at  the  Alley  Theatre  in 
Houston  acting  in  The  Death  of  Bessie  Smith 
and  The  Marriage  aj  Bette  and  Boo. 

A    ^^  Julianne  Hirshland  Hill.   Tempe, 
/I     /^  Aii/..  will  acconipanv  her  husband 

J_  \^  to  (;hina  in  )une  on  a  Wildlife 
Conservation  Oelegation  trip.  "I  will  pursue 
the  linguistic  studies  which  I  started  at 
Brown  under  Block  and  coiiiplctcd  at 
UCLA,"  where  she  earned  her  master's. 

A    f^  Michael  A.  Gammino,  Jr.,  and 

/I    r\  Eli/abeth  J.  Kelley  weie  married 

A  *_>/  on  |an.  M)  in  Si.  Edward's  Church, 
Palm  Beach,  Ha.  Michael  is  the  lormer 
ptesident  of  Columbus  National  Bank  in 
Providence.  They  will  live  in  Providence  and 
Palm  Beach. 

A    /^  Phyllis  Whitman  Beck,  Wynne- 
/l   V^  wood.  Pa.,  associate  judge  of  the 

JL  \^  .Superior  Court  ol  Pcnirsvlvania, 
was  honored  by  the  (iirl  Scout  Councils  of 
the  Delaware  Valley  at  a  Mar<  b  reception  at 
the  Mellon  Bank  Ceiiier  in  Pbil.idclphia.  .She 
was  one  of  seven  women  presenled  with  an 
award  for  outstanding  achievement  by  the 
Cirl  Scouts  on  the  occasion  of  their  75th 
anniversary.  Phyllis  has  served  as  vice  dean 
and  lecturer  at  the  I'nivcrsity  of  Pennsylva- 
nia I. aw  .School  and  as  a  member  of  the 
appellate  court  rules  committee  of  the 
.Supreme  (!oiirl  ol  PeiHisvl\,uiia.  .She  is  a 
member  ol  the  Phil.ulclpbj.i  B.n  .Association, 
an  associate  trustee  ol  the  University  ol 
Pennsylvania,  where  she  serves  as  an  over- 
seer of  its  School  ol  Nursing,  ptesident  of 
the  Center  for  Cogtiitive  Therapy  and  Re- 
search at  Peiui's  mediial  s<  hool,  and  a 
inember  of  the  board  ol  directors  of  Har- 
cum  junioi  College.  .She  has  received  honors 
from  Philadelphia   Tribune  Charities  and 
Women  lor  Crealer  Philadelphia,  and  was 
named  as  the  l.indb.uk  l.e<luier  at  Bryn 
Mawr  Ciollege.  She  has  also  been  a  Phi  Beta 
Kappa  honored  speaker  at  Blown. 

Raymond  W.  Houghton  ('.')7  A.M.),  a 
research  associaie  .il    Trinit\  (College  in  Dub- 
lin since  lW^.  delivered  the  kevnole  address 
at  the  16th  Ordin.nv  Meeting  of  the  132nd 
Session  of  the  l.ilerarv  and  Historical  .Society 
on  April  '^,  the  traditional  lugbliglu  ot  the 
academic  year,  and  a  meelmg  that  has  been 
addressed  by  most  of  the  key  ligmes  in  the 
literary,  social,  .inci  political  life  of  Dublin. 
Raymond  has  published  two  books  on  Bish- 
op George  Berkeley,  the  eighteenth-century 
Irish  philosopher.  Each  received  an  Irish 
Book  .\ward  in  198t),  the  hrst  time  two 
awards  were  given  to  the  same  author.  He 
has  also  published  articles  in  Irish  educa- 
tional journals  on  curriculum  and  instruc- 
tion and  last  December  organized  a  national 
conference  at  Trinity  College  on  "Non- 
Achieving  Students  in  Irish  Schools."  While 
in  this  country,  where  he  taught  for  thirty- 
four  years,  he  was  co-founder  of  the  Urban 
Educational  Center  of  Rhode  Island.  Last 
year,  a  similar  institution  called  ,Saor  Ollscoil 
na  hEireann  (Free  Universitv  of  Ireland) 
opened  in  Dublin.  He  is  a  member  of  the 
board  of  that  institution  and  is  currently 
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teailiiiit;  a  course  on  Berkeley  in  its  arts 
pi(ij;r,iin. 

fa^    /^  Jason  C.  Becker  lias  joined  the 
r\  I     I  li.irnlon.i  Nut  (^Dnipany  as  chair- 
\^  \^  man.  He  is  the  lornier  piesideiit 
ol  SuiK  rior  Clotlee,  (Uiicago,  and  a  former 
vice  president  and  corpoiale  ollicer  ol  (Gen- 
eral Mills.  Jav  and  his  lamily  are  li\ing  in  the 
Ualtimoie-VVashintiton,  D.Ci..  area. 

Zachary  P.  Morfogen.  Booiuon,  N.|., 
diicttor  ol  corporate  cultuial  allaiis  lor 
Time  Inc.,  has  aiuiounced  the  cieation  ol 
Morlogeii  .Associates,  a  considiini;  In  in  that 
brinies  loj^ether  corporations  and  instilulions 
involved  in  the  arts  to  ort^anize  the  sponsor- 
ship ol  exhibitions  and  cultural  events.  Za- 
chary, who  is  retiring  alter  thirtv-three  years 
with   1  ime  Inc..  has  been  in  charge  of  that 
compaity's  sponsorship  of  such  major  exhi- 
bitions as  "The  Search  lor  Alexander"  and 
"Hollywood:  Legend  and  Reality."  He  will 
continue  as  a  consultant  lor   I  iiiic's  ctiltural 
allairs  progiam.  In  addition  to  the  Alexan- 
der and  Hollywood  exhibitions,  he  recently 
organized  the  participation  ol  Time.  Forlune. 
Sj)oii.\  llliisliiili'il,  I'i'upli',  Disnwi'r.  and  the 
Book-ol-the-Month  Club  in  the  Delioil  In- 
stitute ol  .Alt's  centennial  celebration 

Nancy  Lee  Nimick  is  living  in  libuion, 
C.ilil.,  uilii  luT  husband,  (uill,  who  recently 
retired  Iroiii  the  brokerage  business  in  San 
Francisco.  "Our  son.  David,  is  a  sophomoie 
at  the  University  of  Southern  Calihirnia.  I'd 
love  to  hear  from  anyone  in  my  class."  she 
wi  iles. 

John  Szatai  (see  Anna  Szatai  'Sli). 
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Parker  D.  Handy  beiame  diieitor 
<il  development  lor  the  Comiecti- 
iM  .Audubon  Society  last  Septem- 
ber.  'I  hnally  made  a  longtime  avocation  a 
vocation."  he  writes.  "It's  gieat!  However, 
the  I'JO-mile  roimd-trip  conniiute  from 
Lyme  to  Fairlicld  is  really  'lor  the  birds.'  bin 
it  is  getting  easier  now  that  winter  is  over. 
And  speaking  of  spring — I  just  had  my  hllh 
grandchild  and  third  granddaughter  on  Feb. 
17," 

George  Norton,  La  Honda,  Calif,  is 
listed  in  I lir  H{\t  Ijnmns  in  Ami'tuii  in  the 
held  ol  domestic  relations.  He  is  senieir 
partner  in  a  twenty-person  Palo  Alio  law 
linn.  Ceoige  developed  the  cliild-suppoil 
schedule  used  in  (^ahlornia  and  Imnided 
Norlon  Family  Law  Systems,  a  software 
company  th.it  develops  tax  and  other  pro- 
grams lor  use  by  lamily  lawyers.  Ceorge's 
daughter,  Carol  (see  '82),  is  chief  adminis- 
tratcn  ol  the  company. 

^  (7^  John  F.  Novatney,  Jr.,  has  been 
r\    ^  n.iiiKcl  \ice  cbairm.in  of  the  board 
V-'  ^^  ol  diiectors  at  Central  Reserve 
Lile  Corporation,  a  Beiea,  Ohio-b.ised  in- 
suiaiue  (ompany.  A  board  inenibei  since 
I '.17b.  John  will  assist  the  board  ch.iirm.m. 
He  is  ,1  pailiier  in  the  Cleveland  law  In  ni  of 
B.ikci  X:  Hosteller  and  a  member  of  the 
American.  Ohio,  and  (Cleveland  Bar  Assoc i- 
aUdirs.  He  lives  in  Lakewood,  Ohio. 


petit  St.  Vincent,  the  orchards, 
necker  island,  the  meridian  club 

Out-of-the-way  places.  Hideaway  places, 
where  people  take  stock  and  renew 
themselves.  Attentive  environnnents, 
each  different  and  acknowledged  as  the 
very  best  of  its  kind.  Please  call  for  more 
information. 


Petit  St  Vincent 

St  Vincent  and  The  Grenadines 

theORCri(3RDS 

Williamstown,  Massachusetts,  CISA 

NECKER  ISLAND 

Bhtish  Virgin  Islands 

THE  MERIDIAN  CLUB 

Pine  Cay,  Turks  and  Caicos  Islands 


© 


RESOI^TS  MANAGEMENT  INC. 

The  Carnage  House  at  201 "...  East  29th  Street,  Mew  York.  NY  10016 

Telephone  (800)  225-4255;  rn  New  York  (212)  696-4566. 
For  Petrt  St  Vincent  (800)  654-9326;  in  Ohio  (513)  242-1333 


\r 


Rirrington's,  ,   i. 

,AZ      on  Lake  l\t 


^ 
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"A  very  special  lakeside  Maine  resort" 

■jV  One  to  three  bedroom  cottages  and  suites  with 
waterskiing,  sailing  and  canoeing  from  our  own  white 
sand  beach.  "Fast-dri"  &  clay  tennis  courts  with  golf 
nearby, 

"Cr  Full  American  Plan  —  sumptuous  gourmet  meals, 
daily  barbecue  lunches  at  the  beach,  ethnic  Sunday 
evening  buffets. 

■ir  Specials,  mini-vacations  and  weekend  packages. 

Make  Reservations  Now 

JUNE  24  -  OCTOBER  12 

For  further  information  write: 

forrington's 

Center  Lovell, 
Maine  04016 


(207)  925-2500 
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BARBADOS 

Villa  and  Spa  rental  in  exclusive 
Sandy  Lane  Estates 

Two  completely  private  estates  in  romantic 
compound  on  golf  course  near  ocean.  One 
10  room  villa  has  4  bedrooms,  4  baths: 
another  has  2  bedrooms,  2  baths.  Gazebo  for 
outside  dining  50-ft  pool,  lighted  tennis 
court,  indoor  air-conditioned  racquetball 
court,  whirlpool,  championship  billiards,  ping 
pong,  trampoline  and  shuffleboard.  Outdoor 
racquetball  and  basketball  court  soon  to  be 
completed.  Fnendly  staff  including  butler, 
housekeeper,  cook,  maids  and  laundress 

Also  great  environment  for  small  corporate 
meetings  Elite,  Exceptional,  Exciting! 
David  Lawson  (301)  770-5600 
Weeltdays  9  to  S 
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Please  call  for  brochure 

1-800-826-7000 

or  write 

Stowe,  Vermont  05672 

(In  Vermont  802-253-8511 J 


James  R.  Winoker  was  named 
lode  Island  Businessperson  of 
('ear  for  1986  by  Ocean  Stale 
Bu-\iness  magazine.  Robert  A.  Reichlev. 
Brown's  vice  president  of  university  rela- 
tions, was  at  the  February  reception  cere- 
mony to  speali  about  some  of  Jim's  accom- 
plishments. Jim  is  president  of  B.B,  Green- 
berg,  a  Pro\  idencc  jcwch  v  firm  that  was  one 
of  the  first  two  companies  to  be  certified  by 
ihe  Bay  C'ommission  as  being  in  compliance 
with  discharge  standaids  for  electroplating 
(jpcrations.  Over  the  last  ten  years,  he  has 
become  co-owner  of  a  number  ol  properties 
being  renovated  for  office  space,  lie  was 
cited  by  the  magazine  for  his  vision,  his  will- 
ingness to  lake  risks,  and  for  his  confidence 
that  the  economic  revilali/alion  ol  I'lovi- 
dcnce  and  Rhode  Island  will  continue. 

M  Frank  J.  Wezniak,  a  Boston  M-n- 
lurc  tapiialisi.  has  lieen  named 
prcsideni.  chief  executive  officer. 
.Mul  director  of  Ciomputcr  Identics  C>)rpo- 
ralion.  a  Oanlon.  Mass..  manufacturer  of 
l)ar-code  scanning  e<|uipment.  Frank,  who 
li\cs  in  W'eslon.  is  a  Broun  trustee. 

Jerold  Young  (see  Andrew  Robinson 
Young   f<l)) 

ttf'    tt^  Stuart  P.  Ervirin,  Jr..  Flintridgc. 

r~\  r~V  ( :.ihl..  has  left  M  I'M  Enterprises  to 
\^  \J  |oin  his  "long-time  associate,  (iranl 
1  iiikei,  .IS  .1  pailnei  ,ind  executive  viie 


Planning  a  Quality  Retirement 

rhe  quality  of  your  retirement  depends  on  where  and  wiih  whom 
you  spend  those  years.  Residents  of  GreeiCrest  continually 
express  satisfaction  regarding  their  mutual  compalabilily. 
Your  retirement  years  are  the  reward  for  an  active  life  of  attainment.  At 
GreerCrest,  enjoy  life  like  never  before! 

Your  future  well-being 

•  Spacious  townhouses  and  apartments  with  fully  equipped  kitchens. 

•  Maintenance  and  housekeeping  services. 

•  24-hour  security  and  emergency  call  systems. 
Entertainment  and  activity 

•  Activity  and  Fimess  Center  with  outdoor  pool. 

•  Walking  trails  through  the  beautiful  hunt  counuy  of 

Dutchess  County,  New  York. 

•  Tours  to  cultural  events  and  scenic  atu-actions. 
Your  investment 

•  Sponsored  by  an  organization  with 
150  years  in  human  services. 

•  Fully-refundable  entry  fee. 

Write  or  call  us  for  a  brochure 
or  to  arrange  a  visit. 
Outside  NY  -  1-800-433-6092. 
In  NY  -  914-677-5036. 

GREERCREST 

BOX  D-V57 

MILLBROOK,  NY  12545        the  Retirement  Community  of  Distinction 
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president  in  a  new  venture  called  C'.tant 
Tinker/Cannelt  (GTG)  Entertainment,  We 
have  Gannett  as  our  money  partner,  and 
they  have  purchased  the  old  Selznick  studies 
for  us  to  completely  refurbish,  add  state-of- 
the-art  film  and  videotape  stages,  olhce 
buildings,  etc..  and  call  our  home.  We  are 
renaming  it  The  Culver  .Studios. "   The  new 
company's  first  assignment  is  to  pnxluce 
about  five  shows — two  or  three  sitcoms  and 
one  or  two  dramatic  series — for  CBS  next 
year.  Stu  is  a  member  of  the  Boaid  of  Edi- 
tors of  this  magazine  and  a  trustee  of  the 
I'niversiiv. 

Elizabeth  Nourse  Frank  married  John 
I  asker  liowaixl  on  Nov.  2  in  Newburyport. 
Mass.  lack  is  chairman  emeritus  ol  the  de- 
parlment  ol  city  planning  at   Ihe  (Graduate 
School  of  Mil  and  a  former  partner  in  the 
city  planmng  hrm  of  .Adams  Howard  & 
Greeley  in  Boston.  They  live  in  Anniscjuam. 
Ma.ss,  "Any  boaters  who  come  into  this  lovely 
harbor  should  look  us  up. "  Betsy  writes. 
"We're  just  across  from  the  footbridge." 

hi'   y'^  Rogers  Elliott  is  the  author  of  Lit- 
r~\  r~\  'K"^"'K  l'ilellii;eiife:  IQ  Tesb.  Special 
\J  \J  b.dmahon.  and  Social  Science  in  Ihe 
Courlriiiim,  published  recently  l)y  .Auburn 
House.  According  to  the  press  leiease.  the 
book  deals  with  the  question  of  whether  IQ 
tests  are  racially  and  culturally  biased  against 
blacks.  It  probes  areas  of  major  dispute, 
such  as  the  definitions  of  culture,  lest  bias, 
intelligence,  mental  retardation,  stigma,  the 
natuie  of  special  education,  and  the  ability 
of  schools  to  remedy  academic  deficiencies. 
Rogers  teaches  psychology  at  Dartmouth, 
where  he  has  served  as  chairman  of  the  psy- 
chology and  education  depart ments.  His 
publications  include  works  on  educational 
testing,  personality,  psvi  hophysiology,  be- 
havior modification,  and  psychology  and  the 
law. 

Donald  I.  Trott,  Wayne.  N.J.,  has 
joined  Dean  Witter  Reynolds  as  a  first  vice 
president  in  their  investment  research  de- 
partment. 

Christopher  S.  Underbill,  Lancaster, 
Pa.,  was  reelected  secretary  of  the  Lancaster 
Bar  Association  at  last  winter's  meeting.  He 
is  a  partner  in  the  Lancaster  firm  of  Hart- 
man,  Underbill  and  Brubaker. 

!»•  ^y  Arthur  Hirst,  Pittsford,  N.Y., 
r~\     I  writes  that  he  "enjoyed  the  years 
\J    /    as  president  of  Eastman  Savings  & 
Loan.  Early  last  year  I  returned  to  the  East- 
man Kodak  Credit  Department  as  the  gen- 
eral credit  manager." 

Alesandra  Schmidt,  Suffield,  Conn., 
has  been  appomted  reference  librarian  at 
The  Connecticut  Historical  Society  in  Hart- 
ford. In  her  post,  which  extends  the  public 
services  and  research  activities  of  the  socie- 
ty's library,  she  will  be  responsible  for  read- 
ing room  operations,  supervision  of  the 
book  and  manuscript  stacks,  assisting  re- 
searchers with  the  use  of  the  collections, 
development  of  the  reference  collections, 
and  research  and  publication  on  Connecticut 
history.  The  library,  with  more  than  60,000 
volumes  and  two  million  manuscripts,  is  one 
of  New  England's  major  historical  research 


Tacilities.  Alcsaiidra  was  formerly  head  of 
the  reference  department  of  the  Boyd  Lee 
Spahr  Library  at  Dickinson  College.  She  has 
also  held  faculty  positions  in  California  and 
Greece. 

1^   O  ^"^  Murphy,  Palo  Alto,  Calif., 
r^  ^^  recently  touted  Eastern  Europe 
*_>/  V.^'  and  played  as  guest  soprano  saxo- 
phonist with  seven  local  jazz  bands  in  Po- 
land, Czechoslovakia,  and  Hungary.  In 
Budapest,  he  played  to  a  sell-out  audience  in 
the  Pest  (Concert  Hall.  He  also  sat  in  with  the 
Brown  University  jazz  band  at  its  San  Fran- 
cisco appearance  this  spring. 

Joan  Kopf  Tiedemann,  Baldwin,  N.Y., 
has  been  appointed  to  the  State  of  New  York 
Grievance  Comitiittee  for  the  Tenth  Judicial 
District.  Appointed  by  the  appellate  division 
of  the  Supreme  Court,  she  is  one  of  four 
laypersons  on  the  twenty-member  commit- 
tee, whose  duty  it  is  to  enforce  the  "Code  of 
Professional  Responsibility, '  the  standard  of 
conduct  for  attorneys.  Joan  writes  that  she 
"finds  the  work  interesting  and  is  impressed 
with  the  legal  profession's  diligence  in  com- 
bating unethical  conduct  among  its  own  and 
its  attempt  to  inaintain  high  standards  in  the 
Bar."  Her  husband,  John,  is  senior  vice 
president/general  sales  manager  of  the 
ABC-TV  Network.  They  have  two  children: 
Catherine  {see  '84)  and  John  '87. 

Richard  E.  West  submits  this  update: 
"After  working  with  business  publishing 
companies  for  some  tvventy-hve  years,  I  have 
finally  decided  to  torm  my  own  company. 
But  there  is  a  twist.  Industrial  Journalists  has 
no  product  of  its  own.  Instead,  our  service  is 
to  work  with  industrial  companies  in  helping 
them  create  their  own  proprietary  publica- 
tions. This  type  of  publication  can  fill  a  gap 
between  the  briel  message  delivered  by  an 
advertisement,  and  the  intensive  but  expen- 
sive personal  sales  call.  It  can  help  an  indus- 
trial marketer  to  increase  his  sales,  while 
decreasing  his  total  cost  of  sales.  Our  board 
of  specialists  includes  editors,  writers,  and 
executives  in  such  areas  as  advertising  and 
marketing,  publishing,  and  technical  con- 
sulting. Since  my  own  publishing  back- 
ground has  been  in  design  engineering, 
electronic  manufacturing,  and  commercial 
fishing,  I  intend  to  concentrate  in  these  are- 
as. Oin  three  children  have  done  considera- 
ble growing  up  since  our  last  report.  Reed 
graduates  from  the  Univeisily  of  New 
Hampshire  in  Jime.  Rachel  is  a  freshman 
there,  and  Benjamin  is  a  freshman  at  Ports- 
mouth High  .School.  Although  our  move  to 
Rye,  N.H.,  allecis  the  schools  our  children 
are  attending,  I  maintain  many  of  my  ties  to 
Brown,  and  enjoy  my  visits  to  the  campus, 
where  I  sometimes  retrace  old  paths  and 
relive  days  that  seem,  .somehow,  to  be  either 
a  hundred  years  ago  or  just  yesterday. " 

Abbe  Beth  Robinson  Young  (see  An- 
idrew  Robinson  Young  '8()). 

f^  ^""V  Salvatore  Arena,  Portland,  Conn., 
r>\_J  was  appointed  judge  of  the  Su- 
\^  \J  perior  Coiul  for  ihe  State  of  Con- 
necticut in  November  1985.  His  son,  Robert, 
is  a  member  ot  the  class  ol  1989. 

Scott  Bearce,  Commack,  NY.,  sends 


Ivy 

League 

Vacation 

Planning 

Guide 


We  think  we  can 
be  of  assistance  to 
you  in  planning 
your  next  vacation. 
Listed  at  right  are 
advertisers  offering 
free  booklets  or 
brochures.  All  you 
need  do  to  receive 
this  material  is  cir- 
cle the  correspond- 
ing numbers  on 
the  coupon  and  re- 
turn it  to  us.  We'll 
do  the  rest! 


Note:  Offer  expires 
August  31,  1987 


1.  Afloat  in  France— there  is  nothing  quite  like  floating 
through  the  canals  of  France  aboard  your  private  luxury 
barge  Wonderful  vacation  for  family  or  friends.  Three 
charming  staterooms  accommodate  six.  Weekly  charters 
May-Oct  Superb  regional  food  and  wine.  English-speaking 
crew/  of  four  Spacious  salon,  sundeck,  six  bicycles,  tennis 
equipment,  mini-van  Circle  No  1 

2.  Alumni  Flights  Abroad — luxury  travel  program  exclu- 
sively for  alumni  of  Ivy  League  and  certain  other  distin- 
guished universities  Includes  India,  Nepal.  Ceylon,  Borneo, 
Sumatra,  Southeast  Asia  and  Japan.  East  Africa,  Egypt, 
Asia  Minor.  Greece,  the  Galapagos,  Australia/New/  Zealand, 
and  H&N  Guinea,  plus  a  distinctive  series  to  Europe,  Circle 
No  2 

3.  Barbados — villa  and  spa  rental  in  exclusive  Sandy  Lane 
Estates,  Two  private  estates  in  romantic  setting  on  golf 
course  near  ocean  One  10-room  villa  has  4  bedrooms,  4 
baths;  other  has  2  bedrooms,  2  baths  Gazebo  for  outside 
dining  50-foot  pool,  lighted  tennis  court,  indoor  racquetball, 
whirlpool,  trampoline,  shuffleboard  Friendly  staff  Great  for 
small  corporate  meetings,  David  Lawson  (301)  770-5600, 
weekdays  Circle  No  3, 

4.  DBC  Sculling  School — the  ideal  way  to  combine  a  va- 
cation, learn  to  row,  or  improve  technique  with  expert  in- 
struction Try  recreational,  or  competition  singles,  doubles 
and  quads.  Charming  accommodations  at  the  Country 
House  Bed  and  Breakfast,  adjacent  to  school.  Located  May 
through  October  in  New  Hampshire  seacoast  region,  60 
miles  north  of  Boston,  within  minutes  of  beaches,  and  other 
attractions  for  the  whole  family  Call  or  write  for  brochure 
(603)  659-2548,  Circle  No  4 

5.  Farrington's  on  Lake  Kezar — a  special  lakeside  Maine 
resort.  One,  two  and  three  bedroom  cottages  and  suites, 
with  waterskiing,  sailing,  canoeing  from  our  own  white  sand 
beach  Tennis  courts  with  golf  nearby.  Full  American  plan. 
Sumptuous  gourmet  meals  Mini-vacation  and  weekend 
packages.  Reservations:  (207)  925-2500,  Center  Lovell, 
Maine  04016,  Circle  No,  5 

Resorts  Management,  Inc. — 

Out  of  the  way  places  Hideaway  places,  where  people  take 
stock  and  renew  themselves  Attentive  environments,  each 
different  and  acknowledged  as  the  very  best  of  its  kind, 

6.  Petit  St.  Vincent — St  Vincent  and  The  Grenadines,  Cir- 
cle No  6 

7.  The  Orchards— Williamstown,  Massachusetts,  USA,  Cir- 
cle No.  7. 

8.  Necker  Island — British  Virgin  Islands,  Circle  No  8, 

9.  The  Meridian  Club — Pine  Cay.  Turks  and  Caicos  Is- 
lands Circle  No  9 

10.  Trapp  Family  Lodge— a  little  of  Austria,  a  lot  ot  Ver- 
mont, X-Country  at  the  nation's  premier  Touring  Center  on 

1 ,700  spectacular  acres,  Alpine  ski  at  Mt  Mansfield  nearby. 
Balconied  bedrooms  and  fireside  livingroom  lounges  Ski 
packages  available  1-800-826-7000  Trapp  Family  Lodge, 
Stowe,  VT  05672  Circle  No,  10 


Ivy  League 
Alumni  Magazines 
P.O.  Box  2869 
Clinton.  lA  52735-2869 


Name 


Please  send  the  vacation/travel  information 
corresponding  to  the  numbers  I  have  circled: 

123456789     10 


Address 

City 

St. 

zip 
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news  of  his  three  daughters.  Sharon  is  in  her 
first  year  at  Tufts  Medical  School.  Bethany 
'88  is  studying  engineering,  and  CJathy,  after 
graduating  from  the  University  of  Arizona, 
is  working  as  a  data-base  administrator  at 
Dynamic  Research  Corporation  in  Andover, 
Mass. 

Dominic  P.  DiOrio.  Honolulu,  is  serv- 
ing as  science  advisor  to  the  commander. 
Submarine  Forces  Pacific .  in  Hawaii.  The 
assignment  is  for  two  years. 

Richard  A.  Fain.  Bethel,  Maine,  writes; 
"With  over  100  inches  ol  snow  during  our 
first  winter  seascjii  of  operating  the  Norse- 
man Iim,  near  Sunday  River  .Skiway.  we 
have  been  quite  busy.  We  hope  lho.se  coming 
this  way  will  drop  in  anti  sec  us." 

Bill  Hodges,  Baldwin,  N.V..  has  two 
granddaughleis.  Lauren  Hodge,  I '/.',  and 
Amand.i.  born  on  )an,  l.'i. 

Jacqueline  Jones,  Wethershcid,  Conn., 
received  a  Roikelellei   Foundation  (irant 
and  "spent  eight  weeks  in  Peru,  reading 
Arguedas,  visiting  friends  in  Lima  and  Are- 
quipa.  and  tukking  iiiiiis  in  Cu/eo." 

Dr.  Art  Lamb,  Jr..  writes  thai  he  will 
telehrale  his  twenlv-lilth  wedding  anniver- 
sary in  June.  He  and  his  wife  live  in  Davis, 
Calif. 

Sally  Spaugh  Mahan.  Oak  Ridgc, 
I  eim.,  writes:  "Noihing  new.  We're  jiisl  get- 
ting older,  and.  hopeliilK,  better!  Like  vin- 
tage wine,  peril. ips." 

John  Lee  Oliver,  New  \'ork  Ciiv,  was 
elected  last  year  to  the  boaid  ol  direitors  of 
Lowe  Marschalk,  Inc.,  the  New  \'ork  adver- 
tising .igencv  wheie  he  is  a  senior  vice  piesi- 
denl.  His  daughter,  Victoria  '8'i,  was  mar- 
ried in  ,'\pi  il. 

Lorna  Steingold  Schiffmans  son.  Ste- 
phen. receiv<-d  Ins  M  B  .\    from  Foidh.nn 
University,  l.orn.i  lives  in  ProMdence. 

Diane  E.  Scola.  Bairington.  R.I.,  writes 
that  she  is  the  "proud  grandmother  of  a 
beautiful  ihild.  Liana  .Scola  Cla//aid,  born 
on  .Sept.  23.  Perhaps  (lass  of  '07." 

Lee  Sparrow  Streett.  St.  Louis,  received 
her  masters  in  counseling  in  1986  and  is 
working  as  a  counselor  with  children  of  di- 
vorced or  separated  patents. 

Peter  Vale,  New  York  City,  is  president 
of  Valtex  Industries.  His  wife,  F.leanor, 
works  at  Cross  &  Brown  Real  F.stale  (.om- 
pany.  Thev  have  two  sons:  .Anthony,  a 
freshman  at  Dartmouth,  and  Nicolas,  a  tenth 
grader  at  Trinity  School. 

/""*  /~V  Will  Mackenzie,  Los  .Angeles, 
1^1    I  "^'"^'^'^d  the  Directors  Cuild  of 
V-/  \y  .America  Award  for  best  directing 
of  an  evening  dramatic  show  on  television. 
The  presentation,  which  was  made  in  March 
at  the  guild's  annual  banquet,  was  for  an 
episode  of  "Moonlighting"  entitled  "".Atomic 
Shakespeare."  The  two  other  nominees  were 
episodes  from  "St.  Elseyvhere"  and  "LA. 
Law."  Will  won  the  award  in  1986  as  well. 
His  daughter  is  Jennifer  Mackenzie  (see 
'84). 

/~^    "^     Ellen  Shaffer  Meyer,  Wilmington, 
i'^    I     Del.,  writes:   "Theres  a  method  to 
v^  J.   my  madness.  Some  of  vou  who 
were  fortunate  (?)  enough  to  be  photo- 


graphed by  me  during  our  reunion  last 
spring  recently  received  copies  of  those  pic- 
tures. You  thought  1  was  just  being  nice. 
Well,  the  truth  of  the  matter  is  that  the  re- 
ceipt of  the  photos  elicited  responses  from 
several  of  you  and  I,  wearing  my  hat  as  class 
secretary,  have  extrapolated  the  following 
from  the  notes  that  I  received  (caveat:  no 
need  for  alarm  ...  I  did  edit). 

'"Ann  Durno  Shafer  writes  that  she  and 
her  husband  have  recently  moved  to  Los 
Alamos,  N.M.  "I  w.is  luc  ky  lo  get  a  job  at  a 
local  family  counseling  .igeiu  y.  Since  it's  the 
only  agency  ol  its  kind  in  Los  .Alamos,  we  get 
a  huge  variety  of  cases.  Counseling  here  has 
been  ciuile  a  challenge."  she  writes    Ann  re- 
cently had  lunch  with  Karen  Hokan.son 
Walker,  who  lives  in  Santa  Fe.  "We  had  a 
great  time  reminiscing,  etc'  Ann's  new  ad- 
dress is  1322  Big  Rock  Loop.  Los  .Alamos 
87544. 

"Another  mini-reunion:  Gael  McMa- 
nus  Steffens  wiiies  lli.il  she  s.iw  Carol  Vose 
Moreland  .ind  Jim  Moreland  in  F.iuCiallie. 
Fla.,  "the  day  after  Chiisini.is  when  thev  vis- 
ited us  on  our  boat  loi  an  un-goui  inel  sala- 
mi sandwich  lunch."  Cael  s.iils  with  her  hus- 
band and  writes  about  their  experiences.  .She 
reports  thai  she  saw  Judy  Bushong  Baer  on 
the  dcK  ks  in  downtown  B.iliiiiiore  when  she 
and  her  husband  were  anc  hored  there  ear- 
lier in  the  fall,  (iael  says  she  is  "busy  filming' 
and  is  anticipating  trips  lo  Maine,  the  Keys, 
the  B.ihamas.  and  maybe  Bermuda  .ibo.ird 
their  .Alliecl-:VJ  sloop. 

"Trisha  Sandberg  writes  thai  she  began 
teaching  in  January  at  Stale  University  of 
New  \'ork  in  Oneonl.i. 

"When  Jane  Patt  Semmel  and  her 
mother  were  in  Delaware  louring  the  Win- 
terthur  Museum,  I  met  them  for  lunch.  Jane 
has  taken  a  leave  of  absence  from  law  schcjol 
for  one  semester,  but  plans  to  return  next 
fall. 

""As  you  can  see,  1  am  desperate  since  I 
had  lo  cull  information  from  social  notes 
sent  to  ine  by  classmates,  ^■ou  want  to  have 
notes  from  your  own  class  to  read  when  you 
turn  lo  the  back  of  the  magazine  each 
month,  don't  vou"-  Surely,  there  is  something 
ol  interest  in  your  lives  to  report — if  only 
that  you've  recently  seen  a  classnialc. 
(Query:  I  wonder  how  many  of  you  will  now 
freely  yvrile  me  chatty  little  notes  anymore  or 
dare  to  meet  me  for  lunch!) 

"What  follows  is  an  nuthenlic  submission 
for  1961  classnotes  (from  .Ann  Gorman, 
Bob's  wife),  exactly  as  she  wrote  it:  "Bob  (ior- 
nian.  former  class  treasurer,  had  his  theatre 
debut  on  Nov.  15  as  the  leading  salesman  in 
The  Music  Man  at  V'oorhees  Community 
Theatre.  One  off-Broadway  director  was 
oyerheard  saying  that  Bob's  performance 
was  one  of  the  best  he  has  seen.  Perhaps  the 
class  of  '61  has  a  new  star!'  " 

/^  ^  Col    Bob  Murphy,  USAF",  has  as- 
lf~\   ^  sumed  coiiiniand  of  the  1901st 
\J M^  Communications  Clroup  (AFCC) 
at  Travis  Air  Force  Base  in  California.  "We 
are  responsible  for  communications,  com- 
puters, and  full  air  traffic  services  at  the  mil- 
itary airlift  command's  busiest  flying  base, 
and  largest  and  busiest  aerial  port,  resup- 


plying  half  the  world  from  the  Mississippi 
west  to  the  Indian  Ocean  and  the  West  C.oast 
of  Africa.  But  the  thrill  of  command  is  lead- 
ing and  taking  care  of  people.  1  have  350  at 
Travis.  1  am  really  looking  forward  to  re- 
turning to  Brown  for  our  25ih  reunion.  I'm 
sure  Dick  Holbrooke.  Tom  Noy,  and  others 
who  have  liaveled  the  world  agree  the 
U.S. .A.  is  the  best!  " 

John  South  has  joined  Smith  Kline  Bio- 
.Sciencc  Laboratories  (SKBL)  as  vice  presi- 
dent and  general  nian.iger  of  the  laborato- 
ry's southeastern  operations.  Before  joining 
SKBL,  John  was  vice  presidenl  and  general 
manager  of  the  indusiiial  division  of  C.raco, 
Inc.  He  formerly  man.iged  sales  and  mar- 
keting lor  |i>hnsc>ii  .ind  Johnson  in  Mexico 
and  also  worked  for  Siiiiih  Kline  &  French 
Laboratories,  the  pharmaceutical  division  of 
Smith  Kline  Beckman  Corporation.  John  and 
his  wife  have  two  children  and  live  in  Atlan- 
ta. 

Kenneth  H.  Walker,  New  York  City, 
has  been  advanced  lo  the  College  of  Fellows 
of  File  American  liisliiute  of  .Architects. 
Fellowship  is  a  lifetime  honor  accorded  for 
notable  loniributions  lo  arc  luleclure.  He  will 
be  invested,  along  with  seventy-two  others, 
at  the  1987  AIA  National  Convention  in 
Orlando,  Fla..  on  |une  19.  Kenneth  is 
founder  and  presidenl  ol  VV.ilkerCroup/ 
CNl  and  has  taught  at  the  Rhode  Island 
School  ol  Design.  Harvard.  Ml  I ,  and  the 
Archilecliiral  .Assoc  ialion  in  London.  A 
painler  and  graphic  arlisl,  he  has  received 
many  awards  in  the  held  of  graphic,  indus- 
trial, and  interior  design.  In  1985,  he  was 
elected  lo  the  Interior  Design  Hall  of  Fame. 
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Jane  Newhagen  Adcock  is  an  edi- 
irial  assisl.inl  and  staff  writer  for 
.»i/H/n  I'leitsini-  maga/ine.  She  has 
been  named  a  trustee  of  the  Hiram  Halle 
Memorial  Library.  Her  husband.  William  J. 
Adcock.  is  director  of  marketing  planning 
for  IBM.  He  is  active  with  the  volunteer  fire 
department  and  serves  as  treasurer  lor  the 
department  and  assistant  treasurer  for  the 
commissioners.   I  heir  son.  John,  is  a  sopho- 
more at  Brown,  majoring  in  computer  sci- 
ence, and  their  daughter,  F.leanor,  is  studing 
at  the  University  of  Mannheim,  Cerniany. 
William  and  Jane  live  in  Pound  Ridge,  N.V. 

/'^  ^  Pamela  Farro  Crown,  Charlotte, 

f'^  r\  N.C.,  is  project  coordinator  for 
\J %^  Linking  Families  with  Friends.  She 
is  in  charge  of  a  program  that  identifies 
children  at  risk  and  connects  their  parents 
with  trained  volunteer  friends.   "Its  an  ex- 
citing opportunity  to  start  a  service  for  par- 
ents in  Charlotte, "  she  writes.   "Rick  is  chair- 
man of  the  art  department  at  Queens  Col- 
lege. Our  son,  Jared,  15,  is  a  sophomore  at 
Milton  Academy,  and  our  daughter.  Maris- 
sa.  13,  is  in  school  here." 

Edward  J.  Reardon,  Jr..  Laguna  Nigu- 
el,  Calif.,  was  prcjmoted  to  vice  president, 
technical  operations,  of  the  Dvnachem  Divi- 
sion of  Morton  Thiokol,  Inc. 
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William  J,  Adcock  (see  Jane 
Newhagen  Adcock  '64). 
Carol  Ellen  Crockett,  Mission 


Viejo,  Calif.,  "is  still  employed  as  a  technical 
writer  aiifl  trainer  at  Automated  Processing 
and  Development  C^orporation  in  Santa  Ana. 
Calif.  Mv  daughter,  Stacy  Pigott,  is  a  reser- 
vations agent  at  Delta  Airlines.  David  is  a 
freshman  at  Yale,  where  he  is  singing  with 
the  group.  Baker's  Dozen.  Their  father  is 
the  late  Charles  W.  Pigott.  I  had  an  abso- 
lutelv  marvelous  lime  at  my  20th  reunion, 
and  as  a  result  am  planning  a  reunion  this 
summer  with  old  friends  from  all  over  the 
country  whom  Charlie  and  I  knew  from  the 
Marine  Corps  in  the  years  1966-69.  Re- 
sponse has  heen  wonderful,  but  if  there's 
anyone  out  there  who  would  like  to  be  in- 
cluded but  somehow  got  left  off  my  list, 
please  write  me." 

Paul  F.  Gleeson,  Jr.,  Anchorage,  Alas- 
ka, is  an  aicheologist  with  the  Alaska  Re- 
gional Ofhce  of  the  National  Park  Service. 
"My  work  is  concerned  with  the  effect  of 
construction  and  other  development  on  such 
diverse  resources  as  the  Russians  of  Sitka 
and  the  Cold  Rush  Klondikers  of  Skagway, 
north  to  the  early  Americans  of  Cape  Kru- 
senstern  and  Cates  of  the  Arctic.  As  a  result, 
I  travel  most  of  the  summer  and  visit  some 
of  the  most  spectacular  locations  in  Alaska." 

After  thirteen  years  with  the  CICNA 
Corporation,  Stephen  M.  Zwarg  has  accept- 
ed a  position  with  Sheaison  Lehman  Broth- 
ers in  New  York  as  vice  president  of  data 
communications.  He  and  his  wife,  Janet,  and 
their  two  children  live  in  Moorestown,  N.J., 
but  are  hoping  to  move  closer  to  New  York. 

/"^  ^^  Irene  Buchman  "is  delighted  to 
r~\     I   slake  a  claim  as  the  last  member  of 
\J    I    our  Pembroke  class  to  have  a  baby 
— Ethan  Martin  Samuel  Cahn — born  in 
November."  Irene  and  Robert  Cahn  were 
married  last  year  in  a  ceremony  that  "was 
much  enlivened  by  the  music  of  Kenje  Oga- 
ta and  Pat  DeCou  Lamountain,  and  the 
backup  vocals  of  Karen  Brecher  Alschuler, 
Barbara  Roitman  Holt,  Dick  Holt,  Marcia 
Paullin,  and  Sally  Davis  Weber  " 

Andy  Gann  and  his  wife,  Margie,  an- 
nounce the  birth  of  Deborah  Rachel  on 
March  12.  Ihey  live  in  Sackville,  New 
Brunswick,  Canada. 

Ray  D.  Risner  has  been  named  staff 
vice  presideiU  and  assistant  treasurer, 
hnance  and  ciedit,  of  R)R  Nabisco,  Inc., 
Winston-Salem,  N.C;.  He  joined  Standaid 
Brands  in  1975  as  assistant  to  the  treasurer. 
In  1982,  he  became  director,  financial  anal- 
ysis, of  Nabisco  Brands,  and  in  1986,  staff 
vice  president,  financial  operations. 

Sally  Davis  Weber,  Claremont,  Calif., 
writes  thai  she  and  her  husband,  Craig,  vis- 
ited Irene  Buchman  and  her  husband.  Bob 
Cahn,  in  New  York  City  in  March. 
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Ingrid  Lewison  Easton,  Seattle, 
/ho  received  her  M.B.A.  from  the 
iversity  of  Washington  in  1979, 
started   The  Puzzle  Shop  in  1983.   The  store 
sells  miiidteasers  and  games  for  children 
and  adults.   "1  s<'ll  fun,"'  Ingrid  writes. 

Ken  Filzsimmons  (sec  David  Given 
•7.'-.). 

Judy  Bellizia  Grande,  Lexington, 
Mass.,  is  planning  to  attend  the  Chattertock 


reunion  in  )une.  She  is  bringing  Chattertock 
records  from  1967. 

Carol  A.  Hryciw-Wing,  assistant  pro- 
fessor and  head  of  technical  services  of  the 
library  at  Rhode  Island  College,  is  the  au- 
thor of  the  recently  published  comprehen- 
sive bibliography,  yoAw  Hawkes,  A  Research 
Guide.  Hawkes  teaches  creative  writing  at 
Brown.  His  latest  novel.  Adventures  m  the 
Alaskan  Skm  Trade,  won  the  prestigious 
French  literary  prize,  the  Prix  Medicis 
Etranger.  Carol  lives  in  Fall  River,  Mass. 

Dr.  Barker  Stigler,  Caldwell,  Texas,  is 
serving  as  president-elect  of  the  Texas 
Academy  of  Family  Physicians.  He  remains 
active  practicing  and  teaching  family  medi- 
cine. 

/'^  /~\  Ross  W.  Fenton  has  relocated  to 
l'^  V^  Andover,  Mass.,  and  taken  a  posi- 
V^  *_y  tion  with  Astroline  Corporation  in 
the  internatronal  division.  He  and  his  wife. 
Kathleen,  have  two  children:  Amy,  1 1,  and 
Ross,  8. 

Thomas  E.  Jacobs  (see  Daniel  F. 
Grossman  71). 

Larry  Wilson  has  been  promoted  to 
controller  for  the  Southern  Minnesota  Unit 
of  Norwest  Corporation.  He  and  liis  staff 
will  be  responsible  for  the  financial  planning 
and  analysis  for  thirteen  southern  Minnesota 
and  Wisconsin  banks.  Larry,  his  wife,  jane, 
and  their  two  boys,  Nathan,  12,  and  Peter, 
10.  will  be  relocating  to  Minneapolis  in  June. 
Their  new  address  will  be  4150  Orchid  Ln.. 
Plymouth,  Minn.  55422. 


Eric  Lund  has  been  promoted  to 
associate  professor  of  religion  at 
St.  Olaf  College  in  Northfield, 
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Minn. 

Anthony  A.  Renzi  has  been  appointed 
plant  manager  of  aviation  operations  for 
Sundstrand  Corporation  at  the  Phoenix  lo- 
cation. A  1984  (M.B.A.)  graduate  of  the 
Fuqira  School  of  Business  at  Duke  Universi- 
ty, he  had  previously  been  manager  of  Gen- 
eral Electric's  Technical  Resource  Opera- 
tions at  the  Automation  Controls  Operations 
in  Mebane.  N.(;.  Prior  to  that,  Anthony  had 
transitional  responsibilities  for  GE's  Electri- 
cal Vehicle  Control  Operations  and  was  in 
charge  of  manufacturing  engineering  at 
three  of  the  company's  Puerto  Rican  facili- 
ties. Sundstrand  Corporation,  a  Fortune  500 
company,  designs,  manufactures,  and  sells 
mechanical,  hydro-mechanical,  electrome- 
chanical, and  electronic  products  for  diverse 
aerospace  and  industrial  markets. 

Robert  Sedey  is  now  "flying  as  captain 
on  Boeing  727  e(|uipment  for  Continental 
Airlines.  While  based  in  Denver,  1  live  with 
my  wife,  Sadie,  daughter,  Laurie,  18,  and 
son,  Bryan,  8,  in  Kansas  City,  Mo.  It  has 
been  an  interesting  seventeen  years  or  .so 
since  Brown.  I  don't  expect  things  to  change 
soon. " 
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Jane  Trowbridge  Bertrand  (see 
Melina  Siobhan  Hill  '82). 
Robert  V.  Gilbane  has  been  elect- 
ed to  the  board  of  dir  ectors  at  Bank  of  New 
England-Old  (Colony  in  Providence.  He  is 
the  president  and  chief  executive  of  Gilbane 


Properties,  Inc.,  a  wholly-owned  real  estate 
development  subsidiary  of  Gilbane  Building 
Company.  Bob,  his  wife,  Sally,  and  their 
three  children  live  in  East  Greenwich,  R.I. 

Daniel  F.  Grossman  has  formed  a 
partnership  for  the  practice  of  law  in  Ver- 
mont and  New  Hampshire  with  Margaret  A. 
Jacobs.  Their  office  is  in  Hanover,  N.H. 
Margaret's  husband  is  Thomas  E.Jacobs  '69. 

Dr.  Steven  B.  Hopping.  Potomac,  Md., 
has  been  named  a  fellow  of  the  American 
Academy  of  Facial  Plastic  and  Reconstruc- 
tive Surgery  (AAFPRS),  the  largest  society  of 
specialty  plastic  surgeons  in  the  world.  Ste- 
ven received  his  M.D.  from  the  University  of 
Cincinnati  and  is  certified  by  the  American 
Board  of  Otofaryngology.  A  fellow  of  the 
American  College  of  Surgeons,  he  maintains 
an  office  in  Washington,  D.C.  In  addition  to 
his  private  practice,  Steven  is  also  the  medi- 
cal director  of  Cosmetic  Facial  Consultants,  a 
Washington-based  firm  that  provides  infor- 
mation and  advice  to  consumers  regarding 
all  aspects  of  cosmetic  facial  plastic  surgery. 


EDITORIAL  ASSOCIATE 

Brown  News  Bureau 

The  Brown  University  News  Bureau  has  an 
opening  for  an  excellent  writer  in  its  fast- 
paced  news  office  for:  writing  news  releases, 
features  and  shori  pieces  for  the  George  Street 
Journal  (the  faculty/staff  bi-weekly  news- 
paper), and  helping  with  media  relations  tasks. 

Requires  bachelor's  degree,  1  —2  year's 
relevant  writing  experience,  excellent  writ- 
ing and  interviewing  skills.  Salary  range: 
$18.500-$20.000.  Submit  resume  and 
writing  samples  by  June  12  to:  Eric  Broudy, 
Director,  Brown  News  Bureau,  Brown 
University,  Box  R.  Providence.  RI  02912. 
An  Equal  Opportunity!  Affmimtive  Action  Employer. 


CLASSIFIED 


House  Rentals 


Summer  rental.  Charming  4-bcciroom  house 
near  Brown.  401-861-5099. 


Schools 


FREE  PARENTS'  GUIDE.  Over  400  private 
fx)arding  schools,  camps  &:  summer  programs 
in  U.S.  &  abroad,  serving  children  6-16.  Most 
visited  by  publisher.  For  280-pg.  annual  guide 
&  free  referrals  give  child's  age.  grade,  inter- 
ests, geographical  preference  &:  entrance  dale. 
Est.  1940.  Stanford  B.  Vincent.  '57.  Publisher, 
Suite  28.  224  Clarendon  St.,  Boston,  MA 
02116. 


Services 


PERSONALIZED  VERSE  HUMOROUS— Try 
'em,  you'll  love  'em — from  your  data. 
VERSIFIER,  '50,  Box  429,  Niceville.  FL  32578. 

904-897-4958. 

Vacation  Rentals 

PORTUGAL-ALGARVE.  Villa  overlooking 
sea.  Sleeps  6.  Maid.  Weekly,  monthly.  Harri- 
son. Box  417.  C;ontoocook.  NH  0.'!229. 
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Esther  Levis  Levine,  Spanish  instrucioi 
in  the  department  of  modern  languages  and 
hteratiires  at  Holy  C'.ioss  {k)llege,  is  co-au- 
thor of  Vi.slas  del  mumlo  hispanuo:  A  Lilemry 
Reader,  in  the  Scribner  Spanish  Scries  pub- 
lished by  Macmillan.  F.sthcr  lives  in  Worces- 
ter, Mass..  with  her  husband.  .SK'ven,  and 
their  two  daughteis.  Rachel,  12.  and  Sarali. 
9. 

David  T.  Morgan  is  the  plant  manager 
of  a  lumber  mill  oiilside  Bo/eman.  Mont.. 
Plinn  C.ieek   limber  (;ompany.  owned  by 
Burlington  Northern.   "I  he  Rocky  Moun- 
tains aie  gorgeous."  he  writes.  "1  he  whole 
family  is  happy." 

Robert  Donald  Solomon  is  .i  geiuial 
partner  in  (h.iige  ol  iuxestnienl  banking  and 
muniiipal  trading  and  sales  at  Rebo  I'art- 
neis.  New  York  City.  Recognizee!  bv  the 
Federal  Reseive  as  a  primary  deaU'r  in  gov- 
eriuneiil  sec  luilies.  Reico  is  the  only  one  of 
forty  such  firms  thai  is  independent  and  not 
owned  by  a  laige  bank  or  fuiaiKial  .services 
inslitiuion    Bob  lives  in  New  V'ork  (lilv. 

Robert  A.  Thorley  is  business  control- 
ler lor  the  special  chenusirv  group  ol  (aba- 
Corning  Diagnostics,  a  jouit  venture  between 
Corning  (ilass  and  Ciba  (ieigy.  "I  am  located 
at  our  Walpole.  Mass..  inanufactining  facili- 
ty and  have  luianc  ial  icsponsibiliiv  lor  VV.il- 
pole  and  our  lacility  in  I'alo  .Alto,  (iaiil.  Mv 
wile,  I'am,  and  I  live  in  Walpole  with  our 
three  daughteis:  Beth,  9,  Kate.  7,  and  Saiah, 
b,"  l5ob  writes. 

^^  ^~\  James  P.  Cunningham  is  a  partner 
y  ^  in  the  l.iw  ill  111  ol  Willi. iins.  .Sc  hae- 
/  ^  lei.  KiiiiN  .'^'  Williams.  IVC.,  of 
Bloomlic'ld  llills.iiid  Deiioii.  Mich.  |ay  and 
his  wile.  |iidv.  also  an  altornev.  re[M)rt  the 
biilh  ol  their  son.  Jacob,  on  Aug.  10.  I9S."). 
Jacob  joins  his  sister.  Meredith. 

James  Gibbs  "moved  to  Connecticut 
three  years  ago.  after  nine  years  on  the  West 
Coast  (Vancouver.  .Seattle.  Santa  Monica, 
and  Portland).  Mv  home  is  in  Lyme,  and  I 
maintain  a  private  practice  in  architecture  in 
nearbv  Old  I. vine. ' 

Michael  C.  Gillespie  is  diiet tor  of  the 
City  College/Hunter  College  I'rincipals' 
Center  in  New  NOrk  C:ity.   Ihe  center  teach- 
es instruction.il  leadership  skills  to  school 
principals  and  supports  iheii  efforts  to  im- 
plement strategies  loi  school  Impiovemenl. 

Dave  Lamont  (see  Samuel  Press  76). 

Lucy  Richardson  writes  that  she  le- 
cently  met  Christy  Bowman  and  Cliff  Saper 
in  Chicago,  and  "we  all  wish  to  egg  on  our 
friends  to  come  to  the  reunion.  I  have  just 
inoved  to  20  Ware  St.,  #26.  Cambridge, 
Mass.  02138;  (617)  876-5114.  1  am  assistant 
director  for  food  delivery  of  the  Mas.sachu- 
setts  WIC:  Program,  a  fcjod  program  for 
women,  infants,  and  children.  C^ambridge  is 
fine,  and  friends  are  wefcome!" 

^^  ^^  Benny  Sato  Ambush,  producing 
J    ^  director  of  the  Oakland  (Calif.) 
§    \J  F.nsemble  Theatre,  was  a  United 
States  Information  Agency-sponsored  visit- 
ing scholar  lor  two  weeks  in  March  at  Ken- 
yatta  University's  drama  and  literature  de- 
partments in  Nairobi,  Kenya.  He  worked 
with  the  drama  faculty  on  acting  techniques 


and  the  principles  of  play  production  and 
consulted  with  the  literature  department 
cliairperson  on  establishing  a  third-year 
program  in  drama  education.  Bennv  is  a 
veteran  theatre  professional  with  national 
experience  as  a  diiector,  educator,  and 
administrator.  He  was  a  founding  member 
and  continues  as  asscKiate  diiector  of  Rites  & 
Reason.  Brown's  Afro-American  theatre 
company.  I  he  Oakland  t^nsemble  Theatre  is 
the  first  and  only  piofessional  resident  the- 
atre in  Oakland.  It  was  founded  and  incor- 
porated in  1974  as  a  (California  not-foi- 
profit  arts  organization. 

"You  know  it's  f>een  a  long  time  since 
graduation  when  it's  no  longer  easy  to  find 
your  c  lass  by  slatting  at  the  back. "  writes 
Cynthia  Wills  Harriman.   "I  am  in  the  thick 
of  Silicon  Societv.  wilting  and  leaching 
about  niic  rocompiiters.  i  have  been  a  meni- 
bei  ol  the  hi/iAVurld  Mai^azine  review  lx)ard 
for  over  three  years,  and  also  write  icgularly 
for  MarWorUi,  I.iilu.\  Maffiizine.  and  I'lii'  Sey- 
Imld  Outhmk.  My  first  lM)c>k.  I  he  Atiicinlosh 
Adi'iMir:  Essential  Teehnttjues  for  Expeneuced 
l'\er\,  was  published  last  vear  by  Havden 
Books,  and  I'm  now  working  on  a  second  lor 
Simon  &:  .Schuster.  In  between  writing 
projects  I  do  consulting  and  training  for 
businesses,  and  work  on  details  lor  my  an- 
nual .Summer  Computer  Institute,  a  lour- 
wcek  piogiam  ol  intensive  total-innnersion 
iiislruclion  that  draws  adults  from  all  over 
the  world,  (lomputers  have  come  a  long  way 
since  I  was  a  French  major  at  lirowii  and 
liberal  arts  people  just  never  went  near 
computers!  On  the  personal  side.  I've  iK'en 
living  for  the  last  ten  yeais  in  Portsmouth. 
N.H.  (.57  .South  .St..  if  any  almns  are  up  this 
wav).  with  mv  liusbaiid,  lew.  and  chilcfren. 
I.ibby.  I  I.  and  Sam.  8.  I  h.icf  a  nice  visit  with 
classmate  Ren  Amell  at  Christmas.  Alter 
several  years  in  /.aire  with  the  Mennonite 
Ceiilral  (Committee.  Ren  is  now  in  Kentucky, 
slill  with  MCCC,  working  to  make  the  world  a 
iKlter  place.  Neal  Pierman  reeentlv  wrote 
Iroin  Boulder,  (.olo  ,  lb, it  he's  a  soliware 
development  man.iger  at  Piecision  Visuals. 
He  tells  me  that  Paul  Hanau  is  working  for  a 
sin.ill  software/hardware  startup  company  in 
Portland.  Oreg." 

Marilyn  (Lynn)  Higgins  moved  to 
London  with  her  son.  Mich.iel.  2,  to  contin- 
ue her  career  in  town  planning.  She  is 
working  for  the  Borough  of  Lamlx'th,  pro- 
moting industrial  and  commercial  develop- 
ment in  Brixton. 

John  R.  Leidy  has  Ix-en  named  partner 
in  the  Boston  office  of  Coopers  &  Lybrand, 
the  international  accounting  and  consulting 
firm.  John  specializes  in  serving  two  major 
New  England  industry  groups — high  tech- 
nology companies  and  utilities.  He  also 
works  with  the  firm's  mergers  and  acquisi- 
tions group  and  is  responsible  for  the  audit 
technology  program  in  the  firm's  emerging 
and  middle  market  business  services  group 
in  Boston.  John  joined  Coopers  &  Lybrand 
in  1979  after  receiving  his  M.B.A.  from  the 
Harvard  Business  School,  fie  lives  with  his 
wife,  Denise,  in  Arlington.  Mass. 

Kevin  J.  McCormick  and  Rebecca  R. 
McCormick  announce  the  birth  of  their  first 
child,  Stephen  Sander,  on  March  7  in  The 


Hague.  The  Netherlands.  Kevin  is  manager, 
employee  relations,  for  Continental  Nether- 
lands Oil  Company. 

Timothy  R.  Schantz  is  vice  president  of 
Bankets   I  rust  Company  in  London.  He 
lives  in  London  with  his  wife,  Patricia,  and 
their  son.  Adam.  2. 

^^     A   F.  Gregory  Ahern  was  named 
/  /  I    be.id  ol    Ihe  Boston  (Company's 
/       J-  new  marketing  support  division, 
which  comprises  database  management  and 
telemarketing,  advertising  and  public  rela- 
tions, and  direct  marketing  pioduction.  He 
was  formerly  the  director  of  corporate  mar- 
keting. Prior  to  joining   The  Boston  (Compa- 
ny, he  was  a  vice  piesident  with  Fleet  Finan- 
cial Group  and  spent  two  years  in  its  London 
office.  He  lives  in  Boston. 

After  six  years  with  Russell  Reynolds 
AsscKiates.  most  recently  as  a  managing  di- 
rector. Michael  R.  Miller  has  formed  a 
search  practice  with   'two  other  gentlemen. 
Despite  the  lac  t  that  one  of  these  individuals 
went  to  Harvard  and  the  other  to  CColgate, 
they  slill  are  pretty  good  guys.   Ihe  CChicago- 
liased  executive  search  firm  is  Lynch  Miller 
Mooie.  Inc.  I  am  living  in  Winnetka  with  my 
wife,  Krysia.  and  four  children.  Seeing  how 
I  am  the  only  Mic  hacl  R   Miller  in  Winnetka, 
I  am  easy  to  look  up  and  would  welcome 
com. lets  bv  loriiier  classmates." 

Bruce  C.  Wilks.  Fast  (ireenwich,  R.I., 
has  been  elected  vice  president,  residential 
mortage  lending,  at  Bank  of  New  England- 
Old  Coloiiv  ill  Providence.  F'ormerly,  he  was 
Rhode  Island  manager  at  Mariner  Mortgage 
Corpoiation,  an  affiliate  of  Bank  cjf  New 
England.  Bruce  is  a  banking  representative 
for  the  Home  Mortgage  Opportunity  (Com- 
mittee and  a  cfireclor  ol  the  Brown  Club  of 
Rhode  Island. 

^^  tt^   I)r   Baer  Max  Ackerman  moved  to 
/    H\  Dall.is  in  June  1986  to  work  at 
•     \_>/  liinberlawn  Psychiatric  Hospital. 
In  Maieh.  he  Ijecanie  director  ol  the  Ado- 
lescent Bovs  Unit 

Thomas  O.  Childs  writes  that  he  and 
his  wife,  Julie,  "are  loving  Andover,  Mass., 
and  are  expecting  their  third  child  in  Au- 
gust." 

Maj.  Benjamin  L.  Cassidy.  USMC, 
recently  returned  from  a  six-month  deploy- 
ment to  Okinawa,  Japan,  with  the  1st  Bat- 
talion, 8th  Marines.  (Camp  I,ejeune,  N.C., 
where  he  participated  in  training  exercises 
in  Okinawa  and  Korea  and  took  part  in 
exercise  Bear  Hunt  1987. 

Susan  Eichen.  New  York  City,  has  a 
new  job.  She  is  executive  compensation  con- 
sultant with  Handy  Asscxriates  in  New  York 
City. 

David  Given,  .San  Francisco,  writes  that 
he  and  his  wife,  Jufie.  had  their  first  child, 
Rory,  on  May  19,  1986.  "I  recently  joined 
Robertson,  Colman  &  Stephens,  an  invest- 
ment banking  firm  headquartered  in  San 
Francisco,  where  I  have  joined  forces  with 
Ken  Fitzsimmons  '68,  Scott  Cummings,  and 
Doug  Moore  " 

Kirk  Heilbrun,  Tallahassee,  Fla.,  writes 
that  he  and  his  wife,  Patty,  were  expecting 
their  first  child  in  April. 


Dr.  Julianne  Ip,  Ciicfiivillc,  R.I.,  "has 
been  very  happy  as  assistant  dean  of  medi- 
cine for  Brown's  Program  in  Liberal  Medical 
Education  and  is  still  chici  of  the  urgent  visit 
unit  at  Rhode  Island  Group  Health  Associa- 
tion. I  look  forward  to  hearing  from  the 
class  of  1975." 

James  L.  Kainen  is  planning  to  be 
married  on  May  31  to   Terry  Klcinberg.  He 
will  be  leaving  his  job  at  the  U.S.  Attorney's 
Office  in  New  York  and  joining  the  faculty 
of  the  University  of  Miami  Law  School. 

Dr.  John  P.  Keats  ('78  M.D.)  had  a 
mini-reunion  at  his  home  on  Feb.  14.  At- 
tending were  Alan  Muney,  Marc  CuUen, 
Joel  Corwin.  and  Ed  Domurat — all  '75  Sc.B. 
and  '78  M.D.  "Other  members  of  our  class  in 
California  are  invited  to  contact  me  to  plan 
future  West  Coast  get-togethers,"  John  says. 
He  lives  in  Ventura,  Calif. 

Richard  Kettler  is  living  with  his  wife, 
Jane,  in  Potomac,  Md.,  wheie  he  is  running 
the  family-owned  home  building  business. 

Julie  Liddicoet  Meister  and  Richard 
W.  Meister  moved  to  Dallas  in  March.  Rich 
is  responsible  for  Goldman  Sachs  municipal 
finance  operations  in  the  Southwest. 

Roland  Merullo  (see  Amanda  Steams 
Merullo  '78). 

Wendy  Natelson  Nolan  and  Michael 
Nolan  announce  the  biith  ot  their  second 
child,  Molly  Devin,  on  March  11.  Molly's 
sister,  Tracy  Dumanis,  is  now  2.  Debby  Na- 
telson '80  is  Molly  Devin's  aunt,  and  Alvin 
Natelson  '33  is  her  grandfather.  Wendy  and 
Michael  live  in  Chappaqua,  N.Y. 

Betsy  Rotman  Pace  and  her  husband, 
Bill,  announce  the  birth  of  their  daughter, 
Elizabeth  Baldwin,  on  Feb.  7.  They  live  in 
Hillsborough,  Calif. 

Mark  Piccione,  Albuqueique,  N.M., 
writes  that  he  is  still  directing  the  Hefferan 
Planetarium.  On  Dec.  28,  1985,  he  married 
Suzanne  Wescott. 

Peter  Piness  has  joined  the  United 
States  Information  Agency's  Fulbright 
Teacher  Exchange  Prograin  as  a  program 
specialist.  He  lives  in  Falls  Church,  Va. 

Stephen  G.  Scholz,  Wethersfield, 
Conn.,  recently  transferred  within  the  C^on- 
necticut  Department  of  Transportation  to  a 
position  as  a  design  engineer  in  the  Bureau 
of  Highways.  "I  am  involved  with  the  prep- 
aration of  plans  for  environmental  permit 
applications.  The  work  is  very  challenging 
and  rewarding,"  he  writes. 

Diane  Wilson  Scott  writes  that  she  and 
her  husband,  Curtis,  and  their  two  children. 
Kristen,  4,  and  Alexander,  2,  recently 
moved  to  a  new  house  in  Sterling,  Va. 
"We're  still  in  the  Washington,  D.C.,  aica 
and  enjoy  hearing  fiom  other  alumni.  My 
knit  design  business,  Krisander  Knits,  is 
growing  by  leaps  and  bounds.  Cmtis  works 
lor   Telenet  (^)mmiinications  Corpoialion. 
The  <  hildren  keep  both  ol  us  busy.' 

Dr.  Laura  Smith  Spears  and  Dr.  Paul 
Spears  are  living  in  York,  Pa.,  with  Hilary.  3. 
and  David,  2.  Lauia  is  a  dermatologist,  and 
IPaul  is  a  gastroenlerologist,  both  in  private 
practice. 

Gary  Tuttle,  Atlanta,  writes:  "My  wile, 
Toni,  and  1  have  just  moved  to  a  new  house 
with  more  room  for  friends  to  visit.  While 


Toni  is  moving  in.  1  am  working  as  the  piop 
master  on  a  new  film.  Ihilr  Willi  An  Angel,  in 
Wilmington,  N.C.,  lor  DiLaiirentis  Enter- 
tainment Group.  My  scene  shop  in  Atlanta  is 
building  all  the  sceneiy  for  Spike  Lee's  new 
movie,  Siliuuldin/'." 

Michael  J.  Walach  'is  in  the  saine  place 
lor  almost  a  year  and  surviving  the  snowiest 
winter  since  1978."  He  lives  in  Sudbury. 
Mass. 

Catherine  ten  Kate  ZaII  has  been  the 
deputy  commissioner  of  the  Human  Re- 
souices  Administration  in  New  York  City 
since  last  October,  and  is  in  charge  of  em- 
ployment services  for  Workfare,  a  program 
that  seeks  to  help  single  mothers  get  off 
weltare  and  into  private  jobs. 

^^  /~^  Jeff  Canin  is  working  as  a  security 
/  f\  analyst  for  Hambrecht  &  Quist,  a 
/     \J  ,San  Francisco  investment  banking 
firm. 

Dr.  Dennis  Chuck  and  his  wife.  Katie, 
report  the  birth  of  their  third  child,  Justin, 
who  is  now  1.  Friends  visiting  Los  Angeles 
are  welcome. 

Lisa  Greenwald  has  been  working  in 
New  York  Caty  for  the  past  three  years.  She 
is  the  disability  incoirie  and  marketing  di- 
rector for  the  Beers  Agency  of  the  CM  Alli- 
ance. 

Tammi  Hauck  and  her  husband,  Todd 
|erred,  "now  live  lakeside  in  the  small  resort 
town  of  Oconomowoc  (can  you  pronounce 
that!).  Wis.  Visitors  are  welcome  summer 
and  winter."  Their  address  is  5675  North 
Lake  Rd.,  Oconomowoc  53066.  Tammi 
continues  to  work  for  Miller  Brewing  Com- 
pany. 

Dr.  Teresa  Mogielnicki  married 
C;bristopher  A.  Kocay,  a  Ph.D.  candidate  in 
engineering  at  the  University  of  Oklalioma, 
on  Sept.  20  in  Providence.  A  number  of 
Brown  alumni  were  in  attendance.  Upon 
completion  of  her  fainily  piactice  residency 
in  June,  Teresa  and  Chris  plan  to  settle  in 
(California. 

Estee  Robinski  Pickens  and  her  hus- 
band, Peter,  icport  that  they  are   'enjoying 
our  lives  as  parents  of  Allison,  2."  Estee  is 
director  of  program  management  at  Cento- 
cor.  Inc.,  a  biopharmaccutical  company,  and 
Pete  is  a  hemotologist/oncologist  in  private 
practice.  Friends  can  write  them  at  1 146 
Lafayette  Rd.,  Wayne,  Pa.  19087. 

Jim  Prassas  announces  his  March  8 
mariiage  to  Miyo  Nichols.  Many  Brown 
alumni  attended  the  ceremony.  Jim  and 
Miyo  honeymooned  in  Paris  and  Val  d'Iscre 
and  now  reside  in  Redondo  Beach,  Calif. 
)iin  has  recently  stalled  his  own  company, 
I'lassas  Metal  Pioducts,  and  splits  lime  there 
with  his  sales  position  at  Daewoo  Interna- 
tional. 

Samuel  Press  has  been  appointed  di- 
rector for  public  advocat  y  of  the  Vermont 
Department  of  Public  .Service  in  Montpelier. 
"I'm  tielighted  to  find  that  Brown  is  well 
repie.sentcd  at  the  department.  I  join  Dave 
Lamont  '72,  Rich  Sedano  '79,  and  Doug 
Smith  '86  " 

Bob  Tracy  is  disliici  sales  manager  lor 
National  Elecliical  Carbon  Corporation, 
lorinerly  part  of  the  Cartxin  Products  Divi- 


sion of  Union  Ciarbide  Corporation.  Bob, 
who  lives  in  Indian  Head  Park,  111.,  writes 
that  in  his  position  he  travels  throughout  the 
Northeast,  Southeast,  and  Midwest. 

John  J.  TroidI  and  Victoria  West,  mar- 
ried last  May  in  Manning  Chapel  by  Brown 
Chaplain  Father  Howard  O'Shea.  are  living 
in  Davis,  Calif.,  where  Victoria  is  a  strategic 
planning  manager  with  McClatchey  news- 
papers, and  John  is  executive  director  of  two 
medical  groups.  John  writes:  "We  enjoyed 
my  1 0th  reunion  at  Brown  and  look  forward 
to  many  happy  reunions  in  the  future.  A 
special  hello  to  Walter  Quevedo  ['56  Ph.D.], 
professor  of  biology,  who  allowed  us  to  use 
his  membership  at  the  Faculty  Club  for  our 
reception,  and  a  salutation  to  the  class  of  '3 1 
with  whom  we  shared  dorm  space  during 
the  reunion  and  who  showed  us  that  the 
party  docs  indeed  go  on!" 

^^  ^^  Jacquelyn  Beatty  is  chair  of  the 
/       /    jurisprudential  I.ecture  Series 
/       /     presented  by   The  University  of 
Washington  School  of  Law  and  the  Wash- 
mglun  Law  Review.  A  third-year  law  student, 
Jacquelyn  is  the  1986-87  executive  editor- 
articles  for  the  Law  Rei'iew.  She  also  has  a 
degree  in  nursing  from  Columbia  and  is  a 
registered  nurse,  specializing  in  cancer  pa- 
tient care.  Following  her  giaduation  in  |uiie, 
jacquelyn  plans  to  clerk  for  F'ederaf  District 
Judge  James  S.  Holden  of  Vermont.  After 
her  year  of  clerking,  she  will  join  a  Seattle 
law  firm. 

Rick  Gittleman  (see  Melina  Siobhan ' 
Hill  '82) 

Barbara  Betts  Howes,  Boston,  writes 
that   '1986  was  a  great  year!  In  between  jobs 
I  sailed  in  the  Newport  to  Bermuda  Race 
— loved  the  dolphins  and  stars  and  didn't  get 
.seasick.  I  switched  to  the  Boston  law  firm  of 
Ropes  &  Gray,  where  I  am  in  the  probate 
department.  Most  important,  1  met  my  hus- 
band-to-be, Wisner  Murray.  We  will  be 
married  on  June  6.  I  hope  he'll  get  to  meet 
my  Brown  friends  at  the  reunion  " 

Elizabeth  D.  Schrero.  New  York  City,  is 
a  member  of  Mandel  and  Resnik.  P.C., 
wheie  she  is  engaged  in  general  commercial 
and  real  estate  litigation. 

Jane  E.  Sharfstein.  Providence,  has 
been  piomoted  to  assistant  vice  president, 
manager  ocean  marine,  lor  Allendale  In- 
surance, a  specialist  in  loss  control  manage- 
ment and  the  insiitance  ol  industrial  and 
institutional  properties  worldyvide.  |ane 
joined  Allendale  in  1982  as  staff  underwrit- 
er, ocean  marine,  the  position  she  held  until 
her  new  appointment.  Prior  to  joining  the 
company,  she  was  employed  for  four  years 
with  the  Boston  office  of  Frank  B.  Hall  and 
Company,  where  she  was  account  manager, 
marine  and  aviation,  jane  earned  her  CPCU 
designation  in  1982   .She  lives  in  Providence. 

Joseph  Silverman,  an  associate  pro- 
lessor  ol  matliem.itiis  at  the  Boston  L'nivcr- 
sitv  (College  of  Liberal  /\rls.  iccenllv  received 
a  Sloan  Research  Fellowship  lioin  the  Allied 
1'.  Sloan  F'oiindalion  in  New  York,  one  of 
only  two  profe,s.s()is  from  the  uniyersity  to 
receive  the  honor.   The  fellowships,  awaitled 
to  ninety  individuals  annually,  support 
scholarly  research  in  physics,  chemistry,  41 
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neuroscience,  economics,  and  pure  and  ap- 
plied mathematics.  Joseph,  whose  research  is 
in  number  theory,  particularly  polynominal 
equations  in  integers  and  rational  numbers, 
joined  the  mathematics  department  last 
year.  He  was  an  instructor  in  mathematics  at 
MIT  from  1982  to  1985.  The  author  of 
numerous  articles  in  mathematical  journals, 
he  has  received  several  awaids  Irom  the 
National  Science  Foundation,  including  a 
research  grant,  a  postdoctoral  fellowship, 
and  a  graduate  student  lellowship. 

Antoinette  E.  Tomasik,  Amherst. 
Mass.,  has  been  appointed  the  hrst  director 
of  the  North  Adams  Stale  College  resource 
center.  She  will  oversee  the  development 
and  coordination  of  the  college's  outreach  to 
business,  goveinmcnt.  and  (oinmunilv. 
Antoinette  was  previouslv  a  program  loor- 
dinator  in  the  division  of  continuing  educa- 
tion at  the  University  of  Mass.ii  liuseits  at 
Amherst.  Prior  to  that,  she  was  emploved  by 
the  Pioneer  Valley  Planning  Connnission  as 
a  planner  and  project  inan.iger  lor  a  forty- 
town  preservation  program,  a  pioject  man- 
ager for  a  twcnly-lour-town  lullur.il  re- 
sounes  survey  project,  and  a  plainnng 
assistant  with  the  VS.  Department  of  Agri- 
culture's Soil  Conservation  Service. 

Jo  Mordecai  Woolf  is  "li.ippilv  making 
a  home  loi  iiivsell  .iiid  nn  luisli.iiul.  Simon, 
in  Kfar  \(>na.  a  village  ol  l.'iOl)  people  al>out 
hve  miles  liom  Netanva.  a  seaside  resort  in 
central  Isiael.  I'm  (urientlv  working  .is  the 
village's  commimitv  worker.  Mv  duties 
include  progrannning  in  the  following  areas: 
publii  iclations  with  our  twin  litv.  X'ancou- 
ver,  in  the  Piojed  Renewal  progiain,  local 
volunteer  org.ini/.ilioii.  eldei  Iv-senior  citi- 
zen's piogianiming.  enviioninental  control, 
giant  and  lo.iii  (ommitlee  lor  students  in 
highei  edtualioii  programs,  and  volunteer 
committee  lor  senior  citizens.  When  I'm  not 
involved  in  my  committee  and  social  action 
groups,  I'm  busv  diiectlv  su|)ervising  \<>lun- 
teers  from  all  age  groups,  as  well  as  giving 
direct  supervision  to  workers  in  dilleienl 
comiminilv  (enters  in  Israel.  We're  living  in 
a  small  cottage  in  Klar  Vona  and  have  added 
two  dogs,  two  rabbits,  and  two  (  hickens  to 
our  menagerie.  We're  expecting  puppies  any 
time  now.  1  would  love  to  hear  from  my  pals. 
I'm  only  an  airmail  stamp  awav.  Have  a 
great  reunion! " 

This  plug  is  from  Jan  ZIotnick:  "Mem- 
bers of  the  197t)  championship  loot  ball  team 
or  other  interested  alumni  who  would  like  a 
videotape  ol  the  lOth  vear  reunion  party  the 
team  celebrated  Oct.  12  should  send  a  cer- 
tified (heck  for  $-).')  made  out  to  Jan  ZIot- 
nick, 11  Woodland  Rd.,  West  Caldwell,  N.J." 
Jan  adds  that  the  party  was  a  great  success. 

^^  /~\  Nancy  Brisson  Goracy  and  Ed- 
J    ^C  ward  Goracy  .umounce  the  birth 
I    V^  of  their  second  son,  Alex  Robert, 
on  |an.  25.  He  joins  Matthew,  3.  Ed  has 
started  his  own  law  practice,  and  Nancy  is 
"temporarilv  retired  from  the  consulting 
business. "  Thev  live  in  Westfield,  N.J. 

Burt  Lee  is  working  on  his  master's  in 
engineering  management  systems  at  Stan- 
ford. 
42  Amanda  Steams  Merullo  and  her  hus- 


band, Roland  Merullo  '75,  are  spending  the 
next  thirteen  months  in  the  U.S.S.R  with  a 
U.S.  Information  Agency  cultural  exchange 
exhibit.  Roland  is  the  general  services 
olhcer,  and  Amanda  "will  be  doing  freelance 
photography,  leaving  behind  my  museum 
photo  work."  Their  address,  alter  May  1,  is 
c/o  American  Embassy  Moscow,  Box  M, 
APO  New  York  09862. 

^^  ^^  Harriet  Silverstein  Herman,  New 

J   ^^  ^'ork  Citv,  is  one  ol  the  painters 
#     \^  represented  in  an  exhibition  called 
"Artist/1  eachers"  at  Primaveia  Callery  in 
Huntington,  N.Y.  The  show,  which  runs  for 
the  month  of  Mav,  includes  paintings,  draw- 
ings. S(ulpluie.  photogiaphv,  piintmaking, 
and  computer  graphics  bv  artists  who  are 
also  distinguished  teachers  in  the  Long  Is- 
land area. 

Timothy  A.  Konieczny  w.is  married  to 
Jov(e  Miller  on  Feb.  21  with  a  number  of 
Hrown  alumni  in  altendaiue.   1  iinothy  is  a 
senior  associate  in  the   1  oledo,  Ohio,  law 
In  in  ol  Robison  Can  phey  &:  O'Connell.  Ihey 
in\ ile  friends  lo  stop  at  !i()2(l  H.nringloii  Dr., 
Toledo  13()()t).   "if  their  join  nevs  lead  them 
to  the  area  " 

Alice  R.  Lichtenstein  and  her  hus- 
band, Jim  Beicoviiz,  have  moved  to  .Astoria, 
N.^■.,  where  .Mice  is  writing  a  studv  guide 
lor  a  PBS  series  on  modern  .Vmerican  poets. 
She  (ontinues  writing  fulion  and  plavs. 
Iheir  address  is  31-49  36th  St.,  Apt.  4  A, 
Astoria  I  1  106.  (718)  274-7131.  'I  would  love 
to  hear  Irom  long-lost  Brown  friends, "  .'\li(e 
adds. 

Bennett  R.  Machtiger  was  married  to 
Susan  \  .in  (Pniueion  '79)  List  .August,  lie  is 
vice  president  and  [)idje(  t  dire(  tor  ol  Paine 
WcblKT/^'oung  &  Rubi(ain  Ventures,  a  mar- 
keting-oriented investment  bank  he  helped 
lauiuh  last  Noveinl)er.  Bennett  and  .Sus.m,  ,i 
m.inagemenl  supervisor  with  ^dung  & 
Rubicam.  live  in  New  ^'ork  Caty. 

Dr.  Peter  J.  Panton  lompleied  his  resi- 
dency in  ophtlialiniilogv  .11  the  University  of 
Illinois  and  is  pradidiig  in  O.ik  Park,  III. 

Rich  Sedano  (see  Samuel  Press  '76). 

/~\  /~Y  Nancy  B.  Chick.  Norwood.  Mass., 

/S  I     I  Hi'"l'J'i""d  from  Penn's  Wharton 
\^  \^  .School,   "as  inaiiv  lellow  Bi  unoni- 
ans  have  done.  I'm  working  with  Coplev 
Real  Estate  Advisors  in  Boston  as  a  portfolio 
manager  and  thrilled  to  be  back  in  New 
England." 

Michael  Cohen  is  attending  graduate 
school  in  computer  science  in  Seattle,  Wash. 
Joseph  G.  Keefer  has  been  promoted  to 
vice  president  in  the  corporate  banking 
department  of  First  Pennsylvania  Bank's 
Commercial  Group,  where  he  manages  a 
portion  of  the  bank's  existing  portfolio  of 
corporate  loans  and  is  involved  in  develop- 
ing new  business  opportunities.  He  joined 
First  Pennsylvania  in  its  corporate  banking 
department  in  1980,  and  two  years  later 
became  a  commercial  officer.  In  1984,  he 
was  elected  an  assistant  vice  president.  He 
lives  in  Paoli,  Pa.,  with  bis  wife,  Patricia,  and 
their  son. 

Sylvia  Kemp-Orino  and  Dr.  Richard 
N.  Orino  ('83  M.D.)  announce  the  birth  of 


their  son,  Brendan  Kemp  Orino,  on  Oct.  21. 
They  live  in   lOlland,  Conn. 

Carrie  Noland,  who  has  lived  in  Paris 
for  the  past  year  writing  her  dissertation  for 
Harvard  on  a  modern  French  poet,  is  re- 
turning this  summer  to  marry  Christopher 
Beach,  a  graduate  student  at  Harvard. 
"We'll  be  living  in  Boston  in  a  sweet  house 
with  a  garden  and  a  cat  and  would  be  happy 
to  hear  from  friends.  Nothing  much  has 
changed  in  all  these  years — still  dancing  and 
writing  and  wondering  how  I'm  going  to  get 
a  job, "  she  writes  from  Paris. 

Rita  Rooney  and  Laurence  Conway 
were  married  on  Aug.  31,  1985,  and  are  liv- 
ing in  Dublin,  Ireland.  Larry  is  in  medical 
school  at  the  Royal  College  of  Surgeons,  and 
Rita  is  a  solicitor  with  Arthur  Cox  &  Com- 
panv. 

Deborah  Heiligman  Weiner  writes: 
"Fiisl.  ,1  bel.ited  .iniiouiuemeiU:  .Aaron 
Heiligman  Weiner  was  born  Nov.  26.  1986, 
and  has  kept  us  running  ever  since.  Now  he 
has  a  wooded  vard  to  run  in — we  made  the 
big  move  out  of  New  York  City  and  into  the 
country  (Bucks  County,  Pa.).  My  husband, 
|onathan  (Harvard  '77),  and  I  are  both 
freelance  writers  and  are  happily  trying  to 
make  the  writing  and  baby  stuff  work  to- 
gether " 

^~\    -t    Stefan  Norrbin  is  an  assistant 
^k     I     prolessor  ol  e((>n()inics  at  the 
V_y   A  University  of  Alabama  in  I'usca- 
l(M)sa.  He  received  his  Ph.D.  in  economics 
from  Arizona  State  University. 

1st  Lt.  James  G.  O'Connor,  USMC,  has 
reported  for  duly  with  ihe  2nd  Marine  Air- 
craft Wing,  M.irine  Corps  Air  Station. 
Cherry  Point.  N.C.  A  1985  graduate  of  the 
University  of  Michigan  Ijw  School  in  Ann 
Arbor,  he  joined  the  Marine  Corps  in  1984. 

John  Prassas  is  co-publisher  and  edi- 
tor-in-chiel  ol  Ciilifuniiii  Fiwlball.  a  lour-color 
tabloid  that  will  be  published  four  times  a 
year  during  the  football  season.  The  free 
magazine  will  target  the  "15-24-year-old 
active  male  reader "  and  will  be  distributed  to 
coaches  and  sports  inlormalion  departments 
throughout  the  state,  which  counts  four  pro 
teams,  thirty-three  university  programs, 
seventy-five  junior  college  teams,  and  885 
high  school  football  s(|uads.  John,  who 
played  high  school  ftxttball  in  California 
fjefore  coming  to  Brown  where  he  was  a 
linebacker,  went  on  to  play  professionally 
with  the  Washington  Redskins  and  in  the 
Canadian  Football  League.  The  magazine's 
offices  are  located  in  Redondo  Beach,  Calif. 

Irene  L.  Sinrich  has  been  assigned  lo 
London  bv  Manufacturers  Hanover  Trust 
Company.  She  arrived  last  January  and  is 
living  in  CJhelsea.  Her  address  is  23  Roland 
Gardens,  London  SW7  3PF,  England. 
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1  Joan  Auclair  and  Bill  Roberts 
iiiouiice  the  birth  ol  iheir  son, 
Auclair  Roberts,  on  Nov.  1. 
They  live  in  New  York  City.  Joan  adds  that   I 
they  are  looking  forward  to  seeing  everyone  I 
at  the  reunion. 

.After  several  years  of  picture  research 
and  editing  at  Science  82-8f>,  followed  by 
some  freelance  work.  Craig  Chapin  is  now 


leaching  English  and  worlting  with  a  church 
in  Japan  under  the  auspices  of  LIFE  Minis- 
tries. His  address  is  244-5  Yamaguchi,  To- 
korozawa-shi.  Saitania-kcn,  Japan  359. 

Scott  Elder  and  Maria  Makanas  '84 
were  to  be  married  in  Bangkok,  Thailand, 
on  May  23.  They  plan  to  travel  for  several 
months  in  Southeast  .Asia  before  returning 
to  the  U.S.,  where  Scott  will  begin  pilot 
training  with  the  Air  Force,  eventually  Hying 
A- 10  hghters  with  the  Air  Guard  in 
Westtield,  Mass. 

David  Fain  is  planning  to  be  married 
during  Commencement  weekend  to  Sheila 
Sohan  at  the  Norseman  Inn  in  Bethel, 
Maine,  a  country  inn  owned  and  operated 
by  his  parents,  Natalie  and  Richard  A.  Fain 
'59.  "1  send  my  regards  to  all  my  classmates. 
They  can  contact  me  at  The  Norseman  Inn, 
HCR-6I  Box  50,  Bethel  04217;  (207)  824- 
2002.  Sheila  and  1  will  be  moving  to  the 
Boston  area  at  the  end  of  the  summer  so 
Piovidence  will  again  be  within  easy  access." 

Melina  Siobhan  Hill.  Jane  Trowbridge 
Bertrand  '71,  and  Rick  Gittleman  '77  an- 
nounce the  informal  foritiation  of  the 
Brown  Club  of  Kinshasa,  Zaiie.  Alumni  in- 
terested in  memberstiip  should  apply  to  B.P. 
12.368  Kinshasa  I,  Repul>li<|ue  du  Zaire, 
Centre  Afrique.   The  group's  lust  meeting 
was  held  at  the  American  (ilub  in  Kinshasa 
on  M,U(  li  I  1. 

Jim  Huddleston  (sec  Debra  Weiss  '84). 

Dr.  Brian  K.  Kim,  Stone  Mountain, 
Ga.,  "lound  the  woman  ol  my  (beams.  Diana 
Kwon  (Emorv  '84)  and  1  were  married  in 
Atlanta  on  March  21,  and  after  eating,  tan- 
ning, and  partying  on  a  cruise  to  the  C^arib- 
bean  aie  hnally  back  to  work.  Peter  Kauf- 
man was  one  of  my  ushers,  with  more 
Brown  alumni  in  attendance.  I'm  currently 
doing  an  iiuernal  mediiine  residency  at 
Emory,  and  Diana  is  in  her  last  vear  of  den- 
tal sc  hool." 

Hillary  Clayson  Loeb  .nid  Peter  K. 
Loeb,  Jr.  '83  announce  the  birth  ol  their  lust 
child,  Ashlev  Williams  Loeb,  on  Dec.  27. 
Ihey  are  living  and  working  in  Milan,  Italv. 
Peter  is  in  institutional  sales  with  Shearson 
Lehman  Bi  others,  and  Hillary  is  working  in 
advertising  as  a  lieelance  copywriter. 

Carol  Norton  is  chief  administiative 
officer  lor  Norton  Family  Law  Systems,  a 
Palo  Alto,  C^alif..  soltwaie  company  that 
produces  tax  and  other  softwaie  for  family 
lawvers.  She  shares  a  house  with  Deirdre 
Ryan  '83.  Carol  is  a  fund-raiser  lor  I  he 
It  ail  Center  and  active  in  other  envii  on- 
mental  causes  on  the  San  Fi  ancisco  penin- 
sula.  "Brown  West  meets  regularly  at  oin 
place.  Barbecue  in  March.  .Sec  you  at  the 
(uunpus  Dance."  Carol's  lather  is  George 
Norton  '3 1 . 

Victoria  Oliver  (see  John  Lee  Oliver 
'59). 
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Jeff  Friedman  is  ediloi  ol  Crilual 
lin'if'w:  A  Jounidl  oj  lUwh.  and  Ideas 

.md  is  about  to  take  his  oial  exam 

li>i  ,1  hisloiv  Ph.D.  at  the  University  of  C^ali- 
1(11  ni.i  ,11  Bei  keley.  He  can  be  readied  at  Box 
illllS.-..  Berkeley  91709. 

Mary  E.  Garren  is  living  in  Boston  and 
A'. I  king  as  a  geologisi  loi  llie  F^nvironmen- 


tal  Protection  Agency,  regulating  companies 
that  generate,  transport,  or  dispense  haz- 
ardous waste  in  Rhode  Island.  "1  am  looking 
forward  to  spending  summer  weekends  on 
the  Cape  and  Rhode  Island  beaches,"  she 
writes. 

Cheryl  L.Jacobs  "hnally  completed  the 
transition  from  seiniotics  to  engineering  and 
will  graduate  in  May  from  Boston  University 
with  my  master's  degree  in  computer  engi- 
neering. I  have  accepted  a  job  with  Digital 
Equipment  Corporation  as  a  product  reli- 
ability engineer  with  the  Low  End  Systems 
Technology  Group  in  Maynard,  Mass." 
Cheryl  lives  in  Brighton,  Mass. 

Peter  K.  Loeb,  Jr.  (see  Hillary  Clayson 
Loeb  82) 

Deirdre  Ryan  (see  Carol  Norton  '82)  . 

Christine  Vachon  announces  the  for- 
mation of  Apparatus  Productions,  a  non- 
profit film  production  company  "dedicated 
to  the  periodic  selection  and  complete  reali- 
zation of  short  independent  film  projects. 
Our  emphasis  will  be  on  films  which  explore 
alternative  themes  or  styles,  particularly 
projects  which  subvert  or  experiment  with 
traditional  narrative  forms  "  The  group's 
two  other  founders  arc  Barry  Ellsworth  and 
Todd  Haynes  '83.  All  thiee  are  New  York- 
based  filmmakers.  "We  are  currently  in  the 
piocess  of  soliciting  pioposals.  Any  film- 
makers interested  in  applying  should  send  a 
self-addressed  stamped  envelope  to  Appa- 
ratus or  call  for  further  inforniation.  Our 
first  script  will  be  in  production  by  summer 
of  this  vear.  with  a  second  project  going  into 
development  aiound  that  time.  With  two 
films  under  our  tielt.  we  will  intensify  our 
hind-raising  efforts  for  the  1988-89  season." 
Apparatus  Production's  address  is  225  La- 
fayette St.,  Suite  307,  New  York,  N.Y. 
10012.  (212)  219-1990. 

^^      A    Karla  Joy  Banach  graduated  from 
^k  /  I    Boston  College  Law  School  in  May 
\_}    J.  .111(1  will  be  piadicing  with  Cum- 
iiiings  and  Lockwood  in  (ioiinecticut.  She  is 
engaged  to  Jonathan  William  Boston,  a  sen- 
ior systems  engineer  at  (General  Data  Com- 
munications. Karla  is  living  in  Cheshire, 
Conn. 

Eileen  Bruckenthal  was  married  to 
led  Roush  in  Honolulu  on  Feb.  27.  "The 
day  was  beautiful  and  sunny,  and  the  cere- 
mony was  held  outside,  at  the  foot  of  Dia- 
mond Head.  We  wish  more  mainland 
friends  could  have  been  there,  but  we  had  a 
blast  anyway. "  Eileen  will  receive  her  mas- 
ter's in  geology  from  the  University  of 
Hawaii  this  spring.  She  and   Ted  aie  plan- 
ning to  move  back  to  the  mainland  sometinic 
this  summer. 

Asa  L.  Chamberlayne  is  in  his  final  year 
of  l.iw  school  at  the  I'liiversity  of  Michigan. 
"In  addition  to  my  studies,  I  am  a  law  clerk 
for  the  general  counsel  of  the  University  of 
Michigan.  Upon  completing  my  bar  exam  in 
July,  I  will  be  apartment  hunting  in  Wash- 
ington. D.{;.,  where  I  will  be  working  as  an 
attorney  for  the  Comptroller  of  the  Ckirren- 
( v.  Any  friends  in  D.C.,  let's  get  in  touch.  I 
can  he  reached  at  (313)  701-2972  until  mid- 
July.  I  can't  wail  to  get  back  to  the  East 
Coast,"  he  writes. 


Paul  Cooke  is  living  in  London,  where 
he  is  a  "traveling  scholar,  working  on  a 
project  which  will,  I  hope,  become  my  Ph.D. 
dissertation  in  political  philosophy.  I'm  do- 
ing reading,  mostly  at  The  London  School 
of  Economics  and  Political  Science."  After 
June  1,  Paul's  address  will  be  6  Peabodv 
Terrace,  #21,  Cambridge,  Mass.  02138. 

Angel  A.  Cortinas  will  graduate  from 
Harvard  Law  School  in  June  and  is  planning 
tfj  move  to  Miami,  Fla.,  at  that  time. 

Christine  S.  Grant  received  her  mas- 
ter's degree  in  chemical  engineering  from 
Georgia  Tech  in  May  1986  and  is  working 
on  her  Ph.D.  in  the  same  area.  She  received 
the  Society  of  Women  Engineers  Outstand- 
ing Graduate  Student  Award  in  1986.  Her 
address  is  P.O.  Box  331 13,  Atlanta,  Ga. 
30332. 

Chip  Keating  writes  that  he  and  Mike 
Meresman  are  organizing  a  reunion  poker 
game  on  the  Friday  night  of  graduation 
weekend.  "All  DLI's/KDL's  are  welcome,  but 
our  focus  is  to  pull  together  the  guys  from 
'84  through  '86  who  played  in  our  regular 
games.  We've  booked  a  room  in  the  down- 
t(3wn  Holiday  Inn  under  the  name:  'Kappa 
Delta  Upsilon  Bridge  Tournament."  Steve, 
Armando,  Shnied — where  are  you  guys?  " 

Garth  Klimchuk  has  been  accepted  to 
Penn's  Wharton  School  beginning  in  the  fall. 
He  will  receive  a  master's  degree  in  energy 
management  from  Penn  this  spring  and 
continue  at  Wharton  for  his  M.B.A. 

Kathy  Krull  married  CUiris  Nellis 
(Miami.  Ohio  '83)  (jn  Feb.  7.  They  are  living 
in  Evanston.  III.,  and  invite  friends  to  visit 
when  in  Chicago. 

Maria  Makanas  (see  Scott  Elder  '82). 

Jennifer  Mackenzie  is  living  in  Bould- 
er. C^olo..  and  working  as  a  pediatric  thera- 
pist at  National  Jewish  Center  for  Immu- 
nology and  Res[)iratory  Medicine  in  Denver. 
She  received  her  M.S.W.  degree  from  Sim- 
mons College  in  1986. 

Steven  Smith.  I'lovidence.  has  started  a 
writing,  editing,  and  word  processing  busi- 
ness. Wordsmith,  which  specializes  in  grant 
and  proposal  writing.  "My  partner  and  I  are 
about  to  begin  writing  a  book  which  will  be 
titled. yt/j^  'Came  I'm  Nice.  Don't  Tlitnk  I'm 
Stupid — A  First  Time  Landlord's  Sut-i'ival  Guide. 
My  recipe  for  "Country  Steve's  Spicy  Farm 
Raised  Catfish"  placed  second  in  the  1986 
National  Farm  Raised  Catfish  Cooking 
Contest." 

Catherine  Tiedemann  is  an  account 
executive  at  F(X)te,  Ckmc,  Belding  Enter- 
tainment in  New  ^'ork  City  working  on  the 
Orion  Picluies  account.  She  recently  moved 
to  '201  East  28th  .St..  Apt.  lOE.  New  York 
10016. 

Debra  Weiss  and  Jim  Huddleston  '82 
ate  planning  to  be  married  in  June  1988. 
Debia  had  been  an  associate  at  Eastdil  Real- 
ty, a  real  estate  investment  bank  in  New 
York  City,  until  August  when  she  left  to  at- 
tend Wharton.  |ini  owned  and  managed  a 
rcsidental  c(jnstruction  firm  in  Las  Cruces. 
N.M.,  for  three  years.  He  is  now  in  his  first 
vear  at  Columbia  Business  School.  ""Going 
back  to  s(h(X)l  is  very  diffuull.  and  busine.ss 
school  is  certainly  not  as  much  fun  as 
Brown,"  Debra  writes.  "We  can't  wait  to 
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graduate,  get  on  with  our  lives,  stop  com- 
muting, and  go  back  to  malting  an  income. 
In  the  meantime,  though,  we'll  both  be  in 
New  York  City  this  summer.  I'll  be  at  Merrill 
Lynch  Mortgage  Capital,  and  Jim  will  be 
working  for  Citicorp  Realty.  Friends  can 
contact  us  at  520  West  1 14lh  St.,  #61C,  New 
York  10025.  (212)  749-3045." 

r^  1*^  Todd  Haynes  (see  Christine  Va- 
St  hv  chon   83). 

vj  »_>/  Lara  Livingston  writes:  "After 
spending  a  year  working  lor  the  Ernst  & 
Whinney  Utility  Group  in  Washington,  D.(;.. 
I  finally  managed  to  get  myself  transferred 
to  Singapore.  It  has  been  my  goal  since 
graduation  to  work  in  this  part  of  the  world, 
as  I  majored  in  Chinese  and  was  anxious  to 
put  my  language  skills  to  work.  1  am  now  an 
assistant  manager  in  Ernst  Sc  Whinney  Con- 
sultants Pie..  Ltd..  the  Far  Kasi  practice  of 
Ernst  &  Whiimey's  consulting  gioup.  Singa- 
pore is  a  beautiful  city,  and  although  the 
weather  is  not  to  my  taste  (invariably  80  to 
95  degrees  and  humid)  antl  adapting  to  the 
Asian  style  ol  working  is  dilfuult  (rigid  and 
ingratiating)  and  ihe  style  ol  government  is 
shocking  (paternalistic  and  pervasive).  I  am 
enjoying  the  expeiieiue  immensely.  Singa- 
pore is  iruly  the  gateway  lo  Southeast  Asia, 
and  1  have  already  taken  .idvani.ige  of  this  to 
visit  Indonesia.  Kual.i  l.anipui.  and  Malay- 
sia. A  trip  lo  China  is  on  the  agenda  lor 
September.  1  was  receiilly  \  isiied  In  one  of 
my  mother's  dassniales  from  Wellesley  who 
was  on  a  lour.  It  was  thai  visit  thai  prompted 
me  lo  write  as  I  thought  how  wonderlul  it 
would  be  to  hear  Irom  any  of  my  classmates, 
or  lo  see  any  lirown  students  or  alumni  who 
are  in  the  area.  If  nothing  else.  I  can  offer  a 
guided  tour  of  some  ol  the  best  lood  in 
Southeast  .Asi.i  " 

Gayle  Masri  and  Barry  Fridling  '82 
Sc.M.,  '8t')  I'll. I),  were  engaged  in  Philadel- 
phia in  February.  Cayle  is  in  her  second  year 
at  the  L'niversilv  ol  Pennsylvania  School  ol 
Medicine  and  began  clinual  stiulies  in 
March.  Barry,  a  Mac.Ailluir  Foundation 
Fellow  ill  Internaliou.il  .Seiurity.  is  a  re- 
search fellow  at  the  Center  tor  Science  and 
Internation.il  .Affairs,  John  F.  Kennedy 
School  ol  (ioyernment.  Harvard,  and  a 
guest  arms  control  intern  at  Lawrence  I.iv- 
ermore  National  Laboratory.  Cnivcrsity  ol 
California.   They  can  be  found  "mosi  of  the 
time  in  Philadelphia.  Boston,  or  points  in 
between  on  Amtiak.  .Ml  aboard." 

Kelly  Lee  Sharp  (see  Rebeca  Mayol 
■86). 


f~\  /~^  David  Claflin  is  working 
^C  l'~V  iii.isier's  degree  at  Rhod 
V^  \J  ( College  and  doing  an  ml 


David  Claflin  is  working  on  his 
;>de  Island 
fge  ana  aoing  an  internship  in 
ancient  history  with  seventh  graders  at 
Wheeler  .School  in  Providence.  He  yvas  mar- 
ried to  Barbara  Tucker  in  June  1986.  They 
live  in  Providence. 

Jennifer  W.  Curtis  was  married  to  1st 
Lt.  Jan  I    McMullen  on  Jan.  2  in  Saco, 
Maine.  Katie  Curtis  '87  sang  al  the  wedding, 
Susan  Bublick  was  a  bridesmaid,  and  M. 
Fernanda  Gonzalez  '87  was  the  maid  of 
honor.  )eiuuler  welcomes  mail  at  8101  Peck 
44     Ave..  #E-32.  Anchorage.  Alaska  99504. 


Nick  Feng  is  enrolled  in  the  master's 
robotics  program  at  the  University  of  Rhode 
Island  in  Kingston. 

Reserve  2nd  Lt.  Jennifer  L.  Johnson. 
USA,  has  completed  the  signal  officer  basic 
training  course  at  the  U.S.  Army  Signal 
School.  Fort  Cordon,  Ga.   Fhe  course  in- 
cludes instruction  in  military  leadership  and 
tactics,  lactic  al  and  radio  communications 
systems,  and  communications  center  opera- 
tions. 

Lindsay  Maitland  is  completing  a 
post-baccalaureate  year  at  Brown.  She  will 
be  in  Providence  until  June  and  would  love 
to  see  classmates  and  friends.  Her  address  is 
212  Poyver  St.,  Providence  02906.  (401) 
751-3876. 

Rebeca  Mayol  and  Kelly  Lee  Sharp  '85 
were  ni.iiiied  on  June  20  in  San  jiian. 
Puerto  Rko  Jerry  White  was  the  godlatfier 
ol  ihe  wedding   Caren  Mora  was  a  brides- 
maid, and  Bill  Dahaler  '88  and  Francisco 
Vega  '88  Ml)    vmu-  attend. nils    In  addition, 
many  more  Blown  graduates  attended. 
Rebeca  and  Kelly  live  in  Fori  Worth,   Fexas. 

David  McConkey  is  lompleting  his  first 
acadeiiiii   ve.ii  iii  the  department  ol  toxicol- 
ogy at  the  Karolinska  Institulel  in  Slock- 
liolm.  Sweden,  where  he  is  doing  research 
on  the  process  ol  natural  icll  death.  .After  a 
summer  in  Minnesota,  he  will  return  for  his 
second  year  of  work  on  the  project.  Letters 
from  Brown  friends  would  be  welcomed. 
His  address  is  Apt.  ,\12.  Wennei  (.rcii  Cen- 
ter. 1 13  46  .Stockholm.  .Sweden. 

Andy  Shaindlin  is  pursuing  his  mas- 
ter's degree  in  the  internaiioual  policy  stud- 
ies program  al  the  Moiilerev  Institute  of 
International  Studies  and  is  enjoying  the 
"leli  coast  (no  snow).  I  wouldn't  mind  hear- 
ing from  Rich  I  ..  Wendell,  or  Steve — wher- 
ever thev  might  be! "  Andy's  address  is  464 
Cones  St..  Monterey  93940.  (408)  (;49-(i828. 

Doug  Smith  (sec  Samuel  Press  '76). 

Anna  Szatai.  a  geolog\  giaduale  stu- 
dent and  teaching  assislani  at  the  L  niversitv 
ol  Southern  Clalifornia.  has  been  awarded 
the  deparlinental  awaid  lor  excellence  in 
teaching  during  the  fall  1986  semester.  Her 
father  is  John  Szatai  '50.  of  Ci eenwich. 
C^onn. 

Andrew  Robinson  Young  is  living  in 
Buenos  .Aires.  .Argentina,  where  he  has  an 
O.AS  Fellowship.  He  is  working  toward  a 
master's  degree  in  international  business  and 
economics.  His  address  is  Aquero  1229,  Apt. 
#6B.  Buenos  .Aires.  Andrew  is  the  son  of 
Abbe  Beth  Robinson  Young  '58  and  Jerold 
Young  '54.  ol  Newton  Center.  Mass. 

/^~^    C~^    Raymond  W.  Houghton  '57 

I  ^    A.M.  (see  '49). 

V_jF  kj    Margaret  Dickie  '65  Ph.D.. 
professor  and  head  of  the  department  of 
English  at  the  University  of  Illinois,  has  been 
appointed  the  Helen  S.  Lanier  Distinguished 
Professor  of  English  at  the  University  of 
Georgia.  She  is  the  author  of  four  books: 
Becomnig  a  City  (1968).  Hart  Crane:  The  Pat- 
terns (if  His  Poetry  (1974).  Sylvia  Platli  iS  Ted 
Hughes  (1979).  and  On  the  Modenmt  Long 
Poem  (1986);  and  numerous  articles  and 
reviews  on  .American  literature.  Dickie  has 
served  as  visiting  professor  al  the  University 


of  Reading  (England)  and  the  University  of 
Florida.  This  year,  she  is  a  fellow  at  the 
Center  for  Advanced  Studies  and  working 
on  a  book  on  the  American  lyric  poem. 

Beverly  Daley  72  MAT..  LCSW,  Los 
Angeles,  a  licensed  clinical  social  worker  at 
the  Children's  Hospital  in  Los  Angeles,  has 
been  awarded  a  grant  by  the  Diabetes  Re- 
search Sc  Educaticjn  Foundation  to  help 
teenagers  better  manage  their  diabetes 
through  interaction  with  non-authoritarian 
adult  diabetics.  She  is  extending  research 
begun  last  year  under  a  foundation  grant. 
She  proposes  to  help  adolescent  patients 
adhere  to  an  effective  treatment  program  by 
providing  each  with  access  to  an  adult  type- 
I.  or  insulin-dependent,  diabetic,  who  yvill 
serve  as  bcjth  a  knowledgeable  .source  of  in- 
formation and  a  role  model. 

Brian  Dickinson  '76  A.M.,  chief  edito- 
rial writer  lor  Tlie  Provielenre  journal-Bulletin, 
won  first  place  in  the  annual  Uiiiled  Press 
International  Newspapers  of  New  England 
competition  in  the  feature-writing  category 
for  a  series  ol  articles  about  lour  southern 
African  countries,  including  .South  Africa. 
Brian  and  his  wife.  Barbara,  led  a  group  of 
twelve  American  editorial  writers  last  year 
on  a  three-week  investigative  trip  to  South 
Africa,  Zimbabwe,  Mozambicpie,  and  Bot- 
swana. A  resident  ol  East  Greenwich.  R.I., 
he  has  been  on  the  editorial  writing  staff 
since  1972. 

Peter  B.  Mandel  '81  .A.M.  has  been 
named  assislani  lo  the  president  of  Bryant 
College  in  Smitlilicld.  R.I.  Mandel.  former 
editorial  associ.ile  ol  the  Brown  Alumni 
Monthly,  was  an  editor  and  writer  for  the 
Antioch  Publishing  Company  in  Ohio.  A 
freelance  writer,  he  has  published  in  Har- 
per's, Yankee,  and  The  Providence  Sunday  Jour- 
nal Magazine.  He  and  his  wile.  Kalhy.  live  in 
Providence. 

Barry  Fridling  '82  Sc.M.,  '86  Ph.D.  (see 
Gayle  Masri  '85). 

-m      M-  y-^  John  P.  Keats  '78  M  D.  (see 

1.VX  A^  Joel  Corwin  78  M.D..  Marc 
Cullen  78  MI).  Ed  Domurat  '78  M  D  .  and 
Alan  Muney   78  M  D   (see  John  P.  Keats 

•75). 

Elvira  Kisteneff '82  M.D..  Needham, 
Mass.,  has  opened  an  office  for  the  practice 
of  internal  medicine  in  Weslwood.  A  board- 
certified  internist,  she  spent  lour  years  at  the 
Boston  Veterans  Administration  Medical 
Center  as  an  intern,  resident,  and  staff  phy- 
sician. 

Richard  Orino  '83  M.D.  (see  Sylvia 
Kemp-Orino  80) 
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Elsie  Anderson  Cowles  '12,  Thetford, 
Vt.;  Feb,  2'i.  She  taught  hist  in  Brewster, 
Mass.,  East  Bridgewaler  (Mass.)  High 
School,  and  at  Brockton  (Mass.)  High 
School.  After  marrying,  she  moved  to  Ver- 
mont, where  she  taught  music  in  the  Barton 
Schools  until  1926.  During  World  War  II, 
she  came  out  of  retirement  to  teach  elemen- 
tary school  in  Thetford,  where  she  was 
called  Aunt  Elsie  by  her  students.  She  lived 
in  Thetford  until  1975.  In  1952,  she  was 
elected  to  the  House  of  Representatives  in 
Montpelier  and  served  until  1960.  Gifted 
with  a  hue  contralto  voice,  Mrs.  Cowles  per- 
formed frequently  as  a  soloist.  Survivors 
include  four  nieces  and  her  sister-in-law, 
Mrs.  Carl  Anderson,  of  Thetford. 

The  Rev.  Paul  Clay  Porter   16  A.M., 
Lafayette,  Ga.;  June  1,  1985.  After  his  mar- 
riage in  1920,  he  and  his  wife  were  appoint- 
ed to  the  Brazil  mission  held  by  the  South- 
ern Baptist  Foreign  Mission  Board.  He 
served  most  of  his  forty-year  overseas  career 
in  the  Brazilian  state  of  Sao  Paulo.  Rev. 
Porter  was  also  a  professor  and  dean  at 
Baylor  College,  now  Mary  Hardin-Baylor 
College,  in  Belton,  Texas.  There  is  no  in- 
formation regarding  survivors. 

Dr.  Joseph  Charles  Johnston  '19, 
Providence;  March  26.  A  general  practi- 
tioner, he  was  on  the  staffs  of  St.  Joseph 
Hospital,  the  Providence  Lying-in  Hospital 
(now  Women  &  Infants),  the  foriner  Ho- 
meopathic Hospital,  the  former  Charles  V. 
Chapin  Hospital,  and  Rhode  Island  Hospi- 
tal. He  was  an  industrial  physician  for  Nar- 
ragansett  Electric  C^)nipany  and  a  iormer 
pohce  surgeon  for  the  city  of  Providence.  An 
Army  veteran  of  World  War  I,  Dr.  Johnston 
played  hist  base  on  the  Brown  baseball  team 
and  was  ofteied  a  professional  contract  with 
the  Pittsburgh  Pirates.  He  turned  down  the 
offer  and  went  instead  to  Iiilts  Medical 
College,  whete  he  giaduated  in  1926.  Sur- 
vivors include  his  wife,  Patricia,  34  Taber 
Ave.,  Providence  02906,  and  his  son,  Jo- 
seph, Jr.  '53. 

Samuel  Sanford  Sheffield  '19,  Cincin- 
nati; Jan.  23.  He  was  piesident  of  the  former 
Cincinnati  Manulacturing  Company  until  its 
sale  in  the  late  1940s,  at  which  time  he 
joined  the  F.H.  Lawson  Company  and 
worked  in  sales  until  his  retirement.  He  was 
assistant  treasurer  lor  the  Cincinnati  Asso- 
ciation for  the  Blind  and  did  volunteer  work 
for  the  organization  lor  ihirtv  years.  Last 
April,  the  asso(  iaiion  established  the 
SlHlheld  Volunleei  of  the  ^'car  Award.  Mr. 


Sheffield  served  in  the  Army  in  both  World 
War  I  and  II  and  left  the  service  as  a  lieu- 
tenant colonel.  He  is  survived  by  two  sons: 
Hendrik  '53,  and  Samuel,  2518  Handasyde 
Ct.,  Cincinnati  45208. 

Dr.  Irving  Augustine  Farrell  '20,  Paw- 
tucket,  R.I.;  March  16.  Phi  Beta  Kappa  and 
a  1924  graduate  of  Harvard  Medical  School, 
he  did  his  internship  at  Carney  Hospital  in 
Boston  and  then  opened  an  office  in  Central 
Falls,  R.I.,  where  he  practiced  until  he  re- 
tired in  1970.  Dr.  Farrell  served  on  the  staffs 
of  Memorial,  Notre  Dame,  Roger  Williams, 
and  St.  Joseph  Hospitals.  During  World  War 
II,  he  was  civil  defense  director  of  Central 
Falls.  He  is  survived  by  two  sons,  including 
Irving,  Jr.  '50;  a  sister,  M.  Camilla  '30;  and 
his  wife,  Mary,  45  Dryden  Ave.,  Pawtucket 
02860. 

Seth  Brayton  Gifford  '20,  Cranston, 
R.I.,  co-tounder,  in  1932,  of  the  accounting 
firm  ol  Harris  and  Gifford;  March  5.  He 
began  his  accounting  career  with  the  firm  of 
Ernst  &  Ernst  and  received  his  CPA  certifi- 
cate in  1928.  He  retired  in  1981.  A  member 
of  the  American  Institute  of  CPA's,  the 
Rhode  Island  Society  of  CPA's,  and  the 
National  Association  of  Accountants,  Mr. 
Gifford  was  a  charter  inember  of  the  Estate 
Planning  Council  of  Rhode  Island  and  held 
a  certificate  to  practice  before  the  U.S. 
Treasury  Department  on  tax  matters.  He 
was  a  member  of  the  Rhode  Island  State 
Council  of  CUiurches,  serving  twenty-five 
years  as  treasurer  and  president,  and  a 
member  of  the  Baptist  Convention  of  Rhode 
Island,  where  he  served  two  terms  as  treas- 
urer. An  auditor  and  finance  committee 
member  of  the  Cranston  chapter  of  the 
American  Red  Cross,  he  was  a  director  and 
auditor  for  the  Auburn  Public  Libraiy  As- 
sociation for  manv  veais.  Survivors  include  a 
daughter  and  a  son,  Frederick  '52,  49 
Verndale  Ave.,  Attleboio,  Mass.  02703. 

Rose  M.  Finkelstein  '22,  Waterbury, 
Conn.;  Feb.  22.  She  received  her  master's 
degree  in  natural  sciences  from  Teacher's 
College,  Columbia  University,  in  1927  and 
taught  in  the  Waterbury  school  system  until 
her  letirement  in  1961.  She  was  a  former 
treasurer  of  the  American  Association  of 
University  Women.  Phi  Beta  Kappa.  She  is 
survived  bv  her  brother,  William,  170  Hill- 
side Ave.,  Waterbury  06710. 

Harry  Edmund  Kent  '22,  Darien, 
Conn.;  March  1.  He  was  an  electrical  engi- 
neer with  the  Edison  Electric  Institute,  New- 
York  City.  He  is  survived  bv  his  wife,  Mar- 
jorie,  4  C^hestcr  Rd.,  Darien  06820. 

Elizabeth  Apollonio  McNab  '24,  Mer- 

seyside.  England;  Feb.  5.  In  1926,  she  went 
to  Kericho,  Kenya,  to  marry  her  fiance, 
Keith  McNab,  manager  of  a  coffee  and  tea 
plantation.  She  was  active  in  the  East  African 
Women's  League,  the  Red  Cross,  and 
church  oiganizalions.  and  in  gardening  and 
poultry  raising.  She  returned  to  the  U.S. 
several  times  over  the  years,  including  a  visit 
to  Brown  on  the  occasion  ol  her  40tli  leini- 


ion.  After  the  death  of  her  husband,  she 
returned  to  the  U.S.  and  settled  in  Sedona, 
Ariz.  Her  son,  James,  was  killed  in  a  Mau- 
Mau  uprising,  and  her  daughter,  Mary,  lived 
in  Uganda  until  foiced  to  leave  under  the 
regime  of  Idi  Aniin.  Mrs.  McNab  lived  in 
Sedona  for  several  years  before  moving  to 
England  to  live  with  her  daughter.  She  is 
survived  by  her  daughter,  Mary  Wright,  19 
Fox  Hey  Rd.,  Walleslev,  Merseyside,  Eng- 
land L442  FT. 

Elizabeth  Simpson  McCormick-John- 

son  '25,  Scituate,  R.I.;  March  9.  She  was  a 
psychiatric  social  worker  and  assistant  di- 
rector of  social  workers  at  Rhode  Island 
Hospital  from  1963  to  1975,  when  she  re- 
tired. An  associate  professor  at  the  Boston 
College  Graduate  School  of  Social  Work 
from  1952  to  1956,  she  had  received  her 
master's  in  social  work  from  Smith  College 
in  1934.  She  is  survived  bv  her  husband, 
Vahe  '31,  Danielson  Pike,  RD  #1.  Box  386, 
Scituate  02857;  and  a  sister,  Dorothy  Simp- 
son Murdock  '23. 

Joseph  Henry  Hopkins  '26,  Warren, 
Ohio;  Jan.  30.  He  was  a  retired  product 
engineer  with  the  Packaid  Electric  Division 
of  General  Motors  Corporation.  He  is  sur- 
vived by  his  wife,  H.  Irene,  220  Perkinswood 
S.E.,  Warren  44483. 

Frank  John  Ortolano  '26,  Cliffside 
Park,  N.J.;  Feb.  9.  He  was  a  practicing  at- 
torney lor  more  than  fifty  years  in  Hoboken 
and  a  iriember  of  the  Hudson  County  Bar 
Association  and  the  Hoboken  Housing  Au- 
thority. He  is  survived  by  his  wife,  Antoin- 
ette, 770  D  Anderson  Ave.  9E,  Cliffside  Park 
07010. 

Margaret  Abel  Gifford  '27,  Barrington, 
R.I.;  March  22.  She  was  the  treasurer  of 
Kilburn  Glass  Company  of  Chartley,  Mass. 
Survivors  include  her  daughter,  Mrs.  Nancy 
G.  Roach,  59  Manning  St.,  Providence 
02906. 

John  Vinton  Munroe  '27,  Dover,  Mass.; 
March  1.  He  retired  as  controller  of  Quincy 
Market  Cold  Storage  &  Warehouse  Compa- 
ny of  Boston.  Delta  Tau  Delta.  Survivors 
include  two  grandchildren.  Mark  '81  and 
Martha  '86;  and  his  wife.  Pearl,  24  Haven 
St.,  Dover  02030. 

Willson  Thomas  Hoyt  '28,  West  Red- 
ding, Clonn.;  Oct.  12,  1986.  He  was  an  ac- 
count executive  with  Hill  &:  Knowlton  in 
New  York  City.  He  is  survived  by  his  wife, 
Lillian,  8  Mark  Twain  Ln.,  West  Redding 
06896. 

Robert  Ellis  Arnold  '29,  Schenectady, 
N.^'.;  March  1 1.  He  was  employed  in  the 
small  motor  and  generator  engineering 
department  of  General  F^lectric  Company  in 
Schenectady  for  sixteen  years  and  was  man- 
ager of  eiigiiieei  iiig  in  the  small  motors  and 
generator  depailmeiil  lor  twenty-seven 
years  befoie  letiring  in  1972.  .\  member  and 
hlteen-veai  chairman  of  the  Institute  of 
Electrical  and  F.lectionics  Engineers,  he  was      45 
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active  in  the  National  Engineers  and  Manu- 
facturing Association.  He  was  a  senior 
member  of  the  Algonquin  Chapter  of  the 
FJlun  Society  in  Schenectady,  a  volunteer 
organization  of  General  Electric  manage- 
ment personnel.  Survivors  include  two  chil- 
dren and  his  wife,  Helen,  2305  .Algonquin 
Rd.,  Schenectady  12309. 

Alston  Gary  Drew  '29,  Warwick,  R.I.; 
March  29.  He  had  been  comptroller  of  Fen- 
wal  Corporation,  .Ashland,  Mass.,  for  eight- 
een years,  until  he  semi-retired  in  1962  to 
become  treasurer  of  Colbert  Securities  Sys- 
tems, Piovidence,  a  family-owned  business. 
He  retired  in  1983.  Mr.  Drew  was  an  ac- 
countant tor  Universal  Winding  Company 
of  Cranston  from  1934  to  19-44.  He  was  a 
member  ol  the  board  of  directors  of  the 
Warwick  Museum.  Survivors  include  a 
daughter  and  a  son,  Edwin,  P.O.  Box  7267, 
Warwi(k  02«87. 

Arthur  Francis  Siebel  '30,  N'onhbrook. 
III.:  Feb   0.  .\ltei  gi.iduaiing  from  Il,ir\,ird 
Law  Sdiool  in  1934.  he  practiced  in  (Mniago 
until  his  leliremeni  in  1979.  He  also  served 
as  an  associate  ptotessor  ol  law  at  Kent  Co\- 
lege  of  Law.  was  executive  direcloi  ol  the 
Illinois  Deparlmeiu  of  Revenue,  .md  presi- 
tlenl  ol  llic  board  of  Wilmetle  .School  Dis- 
Irid  #39.  lie  is  smvived  bv  his  wile,  Ruth. 
Wm)  \allev  View,  Northbiook  ('>0()(>2;  and 
seven  children,  including  Richard  t>l. 

Peter  J. A.  Scott  '3(1,  Necclh.nn,  Mass.,  a 
pioneer  mi  ihe  held  of  huiric.uie  protection 
structures;  March  7.  He  s|)ent  ihirlv-eight 
years  with  (he  Noilheaslern  Division  of  the 
U.S.  .Xrinv  Corps  of  F^ngineers  befoie  retir- 
ing in  19()9.  M  that  time,  he  was  chief  of  the 
flood  control  section,  engineering  division 
Survivors  include  his  wife,  Rebecca,  ,")  1  Birds 
Hill  Ave.,  Needham  02192;  and  a  son.  Peter 
'60. 

Samuel  Saul  Tobe  '30,  Willow  (irove. 
Pa.;  Feb.  1,  1986.  He  was  a  retired  engineer 
and  operations  research  analyst  at  the  U.S. 
Naval  .Air  Development  Center  in  johnsville. 
Pa.  Information  regarding  survivors  is  in- 
complete. 

Matthew  Lincoln  Mairs  '3 1 .  Timoni- 
um,  Md.;  Feb.  20.  He  was  the  letired  vice 
president  ol  sales  for  Beverage  Distribiuing 
C^onipanv  ol  Baltimore.  I'heie  are  no  known 
survivors. 

Howard  Charles  Von  Stein  '3 1 .  Win- 
ston-Salem, N.(..,  vice  president  and  ofhce 
manager  of  Camel  City  Laundrv;  Feb.  21. 
He  was  a  sergeant  in  the  Air  Force  during 
World  War  II  and  was  awarded  the  Middle 
Eastern  Fheatre  Medal  with  hve  bronze  ser- 
vice stars.  He  is  smvived  bv  his  wife,  Marie. 
3054  Konnoak  Dr.,  Winston-Salem  27107. 

William  Gorton  Bradshaw  '33,  '67 
M.A.T.,  a  former  Piovidence  Citv  ('ouncil- 
man;  March  24.  He  first  won  election  as  a 
Republican  to  the  City  Comic  il  in  196().  but 
in  1978  declined  to  run  in  a  (.OP  primarv  to 
46      retain  his  seat.  Mr.  Bradshaw  was  a  former 


instructor  for  many  years  at  Moses  Brown 
School  and  retired  several  vears  ago.  He  was 
vice  president  of  the  Sons  of  the  American 
Revolution,  iminediate  past  governor  of  the 
Order  ol  Founders  and  Patriots,  and  a 
member  of  the  Society  of  Mavfiower  De- 
scendants. Mr.  Bradshaw  collapsed  while 
waiting  lor  an  elevator  to  the  ihiid-Hcjor  Citv 
Council  chambers,  where  a  meeting  of  the 
Zoning  Board  of  Review  was  to  be  held. 
.Survivors  include  three  daughters,  two  sons, 
and  his  wife,  Marjorie,  632  .Angell  St.,  Prov- 
idence 02906. 

Howard  Brennan  Carroll  '33  .A.M., 
Taunton,  Mass.;  March  26.  He  was  a  repre- 
sentative of  the  Equitable  Life  .Assurance 
Society  and  worked  for  the  X'incent  F.  Bar- 
betta  Agencv  in  Providence.  He  is  survived 
bv  his  wife,  Marv,  35  .Ashland  Si  .   ramilon 
02780. 

Adelaide  M.  Davidson  '33,  .Andover, 
Mass.;  Oct.  16,  1985.  She  was  the  former 
director  of  admissions  for  |ac  kson  College  of 

lults  Universitv  in  Medfoicl,  Mass.  She  also 
served  on  the  fatullv  ol  the  Rhode  Island 
School  of  Design  and  from  1947  to  1951  was 
on  the  stall  of  the  Ofhce  of  .Admissions  al 
Boston  llniversilv.  Ms.  Davidson  was  an 
editor  in  the  college  cleparlment  of  (iinn  &■ 
Companv,  a  textbook  firm,  from  1952  to 

I95().  During  World  W.ii   11,  she  servc-<l  in 
the  Office  of  .Strategic  Services,  Washinglon, 
D.C.,  doing  biographical  research  on  ihe 
German  Desk.  She  is  survived  b\  her  sister . 
Mrs.  Margaret  Ramsdell.  70  lloU  Rd..  .An- 
dover 01810. 

Gordon  MacDonald  Baird  '3  t,  .Sc  iiuale, 
M.iss.;  Sept.  27,  198(i    He   w.is  ihe  retired 
piesidenl  of  Baird  and  Mc(tuiie  ol  llol- 
brook,  Mass.,  a  lonrrer  chemical  specialties 
manulacluring  hrm.  He  was  active  in  the 
( ivic  and  social  aspects  of  .Sciluate  and  was  a 
pasi  |)resielenl  of  the  Chernicil  .Specialists 
and  Manufacturers  .Assoc  i.itioii.  .Survivors 
include  a  son,  two  daughleis,  and  his  wile, 
Anne.  10  Shadv  Lir.,  Sciluate  02066. 

Nelson  Dunford  '36  Ph.D.,  Sarasota, 
Fla.,  lelirecl  James  E.  English  Professor  of 
Mathematics  at  ^ale;  Sept.  7,  1986,  of  a 
heart  attack.  Known  lor  his  research  in  irr- 
legralion,  linear  operators,  eigodic  theory, 
and  spectral  operators,  Prolessor  Dunford 
l.iughl  rrialhemalic  s  al  Brown  fronr  1934  lo 
1936.  He  joined  lire-  \j\c  faciillv  as  an  in- 
structor and  held  ihe  jarnes  F.  English  Pro- 
fessorship from  1950  until  Iris  reliremerrl  in 
I960.  Dunford  was  the  co-.iuihor  of  a 
three-volume  work,  l.nii'ai  OjimilDis.  which 
provided  the  most  up-lo-date  information 
on  the  strbject  avail. ible  al  the  time.  I  he  vol- 
umes, the  first  of  which  was  written  irr  1958, 
have  been  described  as  arr  ent  vc  lopedia  of 
lirrear  operators.  Survivor s  include  his  wife, 
Ruth.  355  North  Washinglon  Dr.,  Sarasota 
33577,  and  a  son. 

Stanton  Mitchell  Latham  '36,  Cranston, 
R.I.;  Match  16.  .An  engineer  and  .sales  rep- 
resentative for  Quaker  V'allev  Condomini- 
ums, he  was  the  director  of  public  works  for 


the  city  of  Cranston  from  1967  to  1982.  He 
was  a  member  of  the  Cranston  City  O^uncil 
from  1952  lo  1956  and  served  as  chief  engi- 
neer for  the  city  before  being  named  direc- 
tor. Previously,  he  was  industrial  and  com- 
mercial manager  for  Mason  &  Winograd,  a 
sales  engineer  for  Ciilbane  Building  Conrpa- 
ny,  treasurer  and  sales  engineer  with  Fon- 
taine &:  Bohl  Associates,  and  a  salesman  for 
the  Atlantic  Refining  Companv  and  General 
Motors  (Corporation.  At  one  time  he  was  the 
ownercjfJ.A.  Latham  it  Son,  Engineers.  Mr. 
Latham  was  a  corporate  lile  member  of 
Cranston  General  Hospital.  He  was  a  Navy 
commander  in  World  War  II.  Survivors  in- 
clude three  children  and  his  wife,  Joyce,  175 
Hoffman  Ave.,  #301,  Cranston  02920. 

Lawrence  Elliot  Levy  '37,  Fairfield, 
Conn.;  Feb.  23.  He  was  a  retired  partrrer  in 
the  Bridgeport  law  firm  of  Finkelstone, 
Finkclstonc,  Levy  it-  Romano.  .A  sergearrt  in 
the  .Army  in  World  V\'ar  II,  he  was  decorated 
with  a  Presiderrlal  Citation  and  an  Asiatic- 
Pacific   riiealer  medal  with  four  battle  stars. 
He  is  survived  b\  his  sister,  Betty  Levy 
Lippman  '34,  I  10  Fclgewood  Rd..  Faiific  let 
()(i432. 

Reginald  Bigelow  McShane  '37,  l.yn- 
cloinillc-.  \i.:  \o\'.  8,  1986.  lie-  was  a  lawyer 
in  the  Si    joluisbiiiv  hrirr  of  (iiaves,  Mc- 
.Shane  X:  Mihlm.in  and  is  survived  bv  his 
wife,  tilaire.  9  (4imch  Si  .  Box   11.  I.vndori- 
ville  05851. 

Paul  Willard  Welch  38.  I.ikehmsi. 
N.).;  |an.  17.  He  was  a  retired  sales  errgineer 
for  the  Crarre  Packirrg  (Companv  cil  Illinois, 
and  a  Navv  veteran  of  World  War  II,  having 
served  in  the  Pacific  on  the  b.iilleship  Ah- 
buma.  Capi.iin  of  lire  Brown  baseball  and 
hockev  learns,  he  was  elected  lo  ihe  .Athletic 
Hall  ol  Fame  irr  1982.  Survivors  include  two 
sons  and  his  wife.  Ruth.  669.A  Pulharn  Cl.. 
Lakehmsl  08733. 

Frederic  Harrison  Rhodes  '39.  Maple- 
wood.  N  |.;  |.in    'I'.'i.  He  was  .i  slockbroker 
with   Ihonrpson  .Mc  Kirinon  .Secui  ities  irr 
South  Orange  lor  filteerr  vears  before  retir- 
ing last  year  lor  health  reasons.  Previously. 
he  was  a  silver  buver  for  Bloomingdale's  in 
New  \'ork.  He  was  an  .Arnrv  veteran  of 
World  War  II.  While  at  Browrr.  he  was  cap- 
tain of  the  golf  team  in  1939.  Survivors  in- 
clude two  daughters  arrd  his  wile.  Louise.  49 
Burnell    I  er ..  Maplcwood  07040. 

Harold  Anthony  Sleeper  '40  Sc.M.. 
.South  (.lovel.iiicl.  .Mass.;  dale  of  dealh  urr- 
kriown.  He  was  a  chemist  and  bacteriologist 
with  the  Department  of  Public  Health.  Law- 
rence FCxperimcni  .Station.  Lawrence.  Mass., 
and  later  an  electronic  engineer  with 
BOM.AC  Laboratories  in  Beverly.  He  is  sur- 
vived by  his  wife.  Marjorie,  1  14  Wasliirrglon 
St.,  South  (Iroveland  01834.  -j,. 

George  Robert  Thompson    10. 

Moiupelicr ,  \i.;  Feb.  4.  He  jciiiied  ihe  in- 
vestment departnrent  of  Natiorral  Lile  Irr- 
surancc  Companv  in  1956,  after  working  for 
the  Shauiiiui  Bank  in  Portland,  Maine,  and 


lalei  became  lieasiirer  and  vice  president  of 
the  policyholder  services.  After  his  retire- 
ment in  UWO.  he  was  the  New  England  rep- 
resentative of  the  {'.overnment  Bureau  of 
Tourism  for  the  Dominican  Republic.  He 
was  past  president  of  the  Montpelier  Cham- 
ber of  Commeicc  and  the  Montpelier  Home 
for  the  Aged.  He  was  an  Army  Air  Force 
veteran  of  World  War  11.  Survivors  include 
two  sons,  a  daughter,  and  his  wife,  Ruth, 
Towne  Hill  Rd.,  Montpelier  05602. 

Edward  Francis  Booth  '42  A.M.,  Lew- 
iston,  Maine;  Sept.  5,  1985.  He  retired  as 
supervisor  of  modern  foreign  languages, 
Maine  Department  of  Education,  in  1977. 
His  service  spanned  thirty-five  years,  seven- 
teen with  the  Department  of  Educational 
and  Cultural  Services,  and  eighteen  as  a 
foreign  language  teacher  in  Madison,  San- 
ford,  and  Caribou,  Maine.  Prior  to  Woild 
War  It,  he  was  a  reporter  lor  the  Lewisluyi 
Daily  Sun.  Phi  lieta  Kappa.  He  is  survived  by 
his  wife,  Mary,  54  Allen  Ave.,  Lewiston 
04240. 

James  Franklin  Fish  '42,  Louisville, 
Ky.;  Jan.  12.  He  was  a  retired  nuclear  air 
systems  specialist  for  the  American  Air  Filter 
Corporation,  and  a  member  of  the  Ameri- 
can Society  of  Mechanical  Engineers  and  the 
American  Nuclear  Society.  During  World 
War  II,  he  was  a  held  engineer  with  Pratt  & 
Whitney  stationed  in  England,  where  he  flew 
as  a  support  team  member  on  several 
bombing  missions  over  Cermany.  He  joined 
American  Air  Filter  Corporation  after  the 
war.  Survivors  include  two  children;  his 
wife,  Julia,  3415  M(jimt  Ranier  Dr.,  Louis- 
ville 40222;  and  a  brother,  C.  Robinson  '44. 

Richard  Fitts  Hulme  '42,  Framingham, 
Mass.;  Nov.  29.  19H().  He  was  emplovcd  bv 
Framingham   Frusl  Company  in  proof  and 
transit  operations.  He  is  survived  by  his  wife, 
Jean,  32  Eden  St.,  Framingham  01701. 

Lester  Joshua  Millman  '43,  Providence, 
an  aichilecl  and  mavoral  candidate  in  1970; 
March  31.  He  had  a  degree  from  Rhode 
Island  .School  of  Design,  did  graduate  work 
at  Boston  Ihiiveisity,  and  taught  architec- 
ture at  RISD.  He  was  a  past  president  of  the 
Providence  Art  Club,  the  Providence  Chap- 
ter of  the  Alumrri  Association  of  RISD,  and 
the  Rhode  Island  Chapter  of  the  American 
Institute  of  Architects,  and  a  past  chairman 
of  the  New  Ertglattd  Regional  Conference  of 
the  Arner  i(,m  Institute  of  Architects.  During 
World  War  II,  he  served  in  the  Navy  in  the 
European  and  Pacihc  theaters,  attaining  the 
rank  of  lieulertarrt.  Among  his  survivors  are 
his  wife,  Ida,  79  Irvirrg  Ave.,  Providence 
02906;  and  six  ibildreit.  including  Henry 
•71. 

Thomas  Alphonsus  Brady  '47.  Hous- 
ton; Feb.  7.  He  was  president  of  W'm.  New- 
house  Comparry,  a  Hoirstorr  advertisirtg  and 
comnnrnic:ilioris  Irrm.  He  is  survived  by  his 
wife,  Linda,  2100  langlewildc  #43,  Houston 
77063. 

Paul  Burgess  Zuber  '47,  Troy,  N.Y.,  a 


lawyer  and  a  leading  figure  in  court  battles 
to  desegregate  several  school  systems  in 
Northern  cities  in  the  early  1960s;  March  6. 
Mr.  Zuber,  who  foitght  "de  facto"  segrega- 
tion created  by  housing  patterns,  won  a  fed- 
eral court  decision  in  1961  that  the  New 
Rochelle  (N.Y.)  Board  of  Education  had 
deliberately  created  and  maintained  a  seg- 
regated school.  The  decision  was  affirmed 
by  the  U.S.  Supreme  Court  later  that  year. 
He  also  worked  to  eradicate  educational 
barriers  and  discrimination  in  New  York 
City,  Chicago,  Englcwood,  N.J.,  Nassau 
County,  and  other  communities.  Since  1972, 
he  had  been  director  of  the  Center  for  Ur- 
ban Environmental  Studies  at  the  Rensselaer 
Polytechnic  Institute  in  Troy.  In  1962,  he 
announced  as  an  independent  candidate 
against  Rep.  Adam  Clayton  Powell,  Jr.,  the 
Harlem  Democrat,  but  later  withdrew  from 
the  race,  citing  pressures  of  the  integration 
fight  he  had  undertaken  in  the  Englewood 
schools.  Beginning  in  1953,  while  employed 
by  the  New  York  City  Health  Department, 
he  studied  at  Brooklyn  Law  School  at  night 
and  was  admitted  to  the  bar  in  1957.  He 
played  football  and  basketball  at  Brown.  He 
is  survived  by  two  children,  including  Patri- 
cia Zuber-Wiison  '80;  and  his  wift,  Barbara, 
1530  Bouton  Rd.,  Troy  I2I81. 


Morton  Bloom  '50,  Allston,  Mass.;  Dec. 
22,  1986.  He  was  a  store  manager  for  Lane 
Bryant.  Survivors  include  a  son,  a  daughter, 
and  his  wife,  Dolores,  208  Kelton  St.,  Allston 
02134. 

Lt.  Comtl] .  William  John  Kostik  '50, 
USN  (Ret.),  Orlando,  Fla.;  Dec.  I,  1986.  He 
owned  a  Marylarrd  Fried  Chicken  Store  in 
Orlando  after  his  retirement  from  the  Navy. 
He  is  survived  by  his  wife,  Jean,  Box  13396, 
Orlando  32859. 

A.  Laney  Lee  '52,  St.  Louis,  Mo.;  March 
2.  An  advertising  executive,  he  was  co- 
founder  in  1973  of  Vinyard  &  Lee  &  Part- 
ners Inc.,  an  advertising  agency,  and  was  a 
senior  vice  president.  He  was  with  the  firm 
utnil  last  October.  Mr.  Lee  had  been  with 
Cardner  Advertising,  where  he  was  creative 
director  and  executive  vice  president,  from 
1958  urttil  1973.  He  also  worked  for  a  tele- 
vision station  in  Jefferson  City  and  is  the 
author  of  a  children's  book,  Island  Eyes, 
scheduled  for  publication  in  the  fall.  The 
book  is  about  Captiva  Island,  Fla.,  where  he 
had  a  second  horrre  lor  twelve  years.  He  was 
a  radio  operator  with  the  Army  during  the 
Korean  War.  Psi  Upsilorr.  He  is  survived  bv 
three  children  and  his  wife,  Anne,  10033 
Conwav  Rd.,  St.  Louis  63125. 

David  Joseph  Wilmot  '65.  Putnam, 
Conrr.,  Dec.  II,  1986.  No  other  itrfornration 
is  available.  He  is  survived  bv  his  mother. 
Marguerite,  27  Memorial   Fer.,  Putnam 
06260. 

Karin  M.  Strand  '71  MAT.,  Rochester, 
N.Y.;  Dec.  17,  1986.  She  was  an  administra- 
tor at  The  Itrstitute  of  t)ptics.  University  of 


Rochester.  Information  regarding  survivors 
is  incomplete. 

Chester  John  Sobodacha  '72,  Cumber- 
land, R.I.;  March  22.  He  is  survived  by  his 
wife,  Stacia,  70  Clark  St.,  Cumberland 
02864. 

Ronald  Jay  Mann  '73,  Tarrytown, 
N.Y.;  Feb.  25.  A  graduate  of  Penn's  Whar- 
ton School  in  1975,  he  was  a  senior  manager 
with  Arthur  Andersen  &  Company  in  New 
York  City.  He  was  1973  class  president.  He 
is  survived  by  his  wife,  Karen,  229  Martling 
Ave.,  Farrytown  1 059 1. 

Philip  Oliver  Bufton  '8 1 ,  Kansas  City, 
Mo.;  Sept.  17,  1985,  of  complications  fol- 
lowing brain  surgery.  He  was  special  benefits 
coordinator  of  the  American  Business 
Women's  Association  of  Kansas  City.  He  is 
survived  by  his  mother,  Ruth  E.  Bufton,  412 
West  69th  St.,  Kansas  City  641 13. 

Jeffrey  Calvin  Ledbetter  '81.  Little 
Rock,  Ark.;  Feb.  3,  in  Washington,  DC,  of 
an  enlarged  heart.  He  had  worked  for  the 
Democratic  Senatorial  (Campaign  since  1985 
and  had  assisted  in  the  1986  re-election 
campaign  of  Democratic  Senator  Dale 
Bumpers  of  Arkansas.  Mr.  Ledbetter  was 
executive  director  of  the  Arkansas  Peace 
Center  in  1983  and  was  a  congressional  dis- 
trict coordinator  for  the  Walter  Mondale 
presidental  campaign  in  1983-84.  Mr.  Led- 
better had  taught  pottery  classes  at  the  Ar- 
kansas Arts  Ceirter  and  had  shown  his  work 
at  the  Delta  F'xhibit.  He  also  had  worked 
part-time  for  Arkansas  Enterprises  for  the 
Blind.  Survivors  include  his  parents,  Mr. 
and  Mrs.  Cal  R.  Ledbetter,  Jr.,  4322  I  St., 
Little  Rock  72205. 

Allan  M.  Schrier,  Providence,  pro- 
fessor of  psychology  at  Brown;  March  27. 
He  foitndetf  the  Prirrrate  Behavior  Labora- 
tory at  Br owrr  and  was  principal  investigator 
of  a  research  project  concerning  the  role  of 
eye  movements  in  cognitive  processes.  The 
research  had  been  sirpported  continiroirsly 
by  the  National  Sciences  Foundation  since 
1958.  He  was  elected  secretary  general  of 
the  International  Primatological  Society  for 
two  lour-year  terms.  Professor  Schrier  was 
founder  and  editor  of  the  Labutatui-\  Pnmate 
Ni'u'.sliili'i  and  served  on  several  advisory 
boards  for  the  Natiortal  Institutes  of  Health 
and  the  National  Academy  of  Science.  He 
was  a  fellow  of  the  .'Vnrcrican  Psychological 
Association  and  the  American  Association 
for  the  Advancement  of  Science.  He  came  to 
Browrr  irr  1958  after  doing  postdoctoral  re- 
search at  the  Califorrtia  Itrstitute  of  Tech- 
nology, where  he  collaborated  with  Nobel 
laureate  Roger  Sperry.  He  was  a  rrrenrber  of 
the  Union  of  Conierrred  Scientists  and 
Anriresty  Irrtertrational.  Survivors  include  a 
son.  Evan  '88;  a  daughter ;  and  his  wife. 
Marva,  34  Merrrorial  Rd.,  Providence  02906. 
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HERMAN  MELVILI.F.S  PICTURE 
GALLERY  by  Stuart  M.  Frank  HI 
A.M.,  '85  Ph.D.  Edward  J.  Lefkowicz, 
1986.  133  pages.  $18.95. 

While  volumes  have  been  written 
about  the  literary,  scientific,  and  niyihic 
dimensions  of  Moby  Dick,  the  pictorial 
aspect  of  the  novel  has  remained  large- 
ly unexplored.  In  chapters  55,  56,  and 
57,  the  so-called  "pictorial"  c  hapters  of 
the  novel,  Melville  plays  the  art  histori- 
an and  art  critic,  describing  and  (oin- 
menting  upon  the  cetacean  art  he  has 
foutid  in  sundry  collections,  and  which 
provided  raw  material  for  his  novel. 
Frank  collects  the  prints  and  other 
images  of  whales  and  whaling  referred 
to  in  the  three  (hapters,  and  along  with 
the  text  of  the  <  hapters  and  his  own 
thorough  and  insightlul  notes,  creates 
what  one  reviewer,  John  Seelye,  has 
called  "a  magnificent  and  massive  foot- 
note." By  tracking  down  Melville's 
sources,  Frank  not  only  documents  the 
pictorial  legacy  of  whaling,  but  also,  by 
inference,  an  aspect  of  Melville's  char- 
acter. Additionally,  the  reader  is  pro- 
vided a  wonderful  ojjportunity  to 
appreciate  Melville's  abilities  as  a  de- 
scriptive writer,  as  the  actual  prints  or 
drawings  he  refers  to  are  leprinted 
next  to  the  text. 

Of  an  aquatint  by  Ambroise  Louise 
Garneray,  Melville  writes,  in  chapter 
56,  "In  the  second  engraving,  the  boat 
is  in  the  act  of  drawing  alongside  the 
barnacled  flank  of  a  large  running 
Right  Whale  that  rolls  his  black  weedy 
bulk  in  the  sea  like  some  mossv  rock- 
slide  from  the  Patagonian  cliffs.  His  jets 
are  erect,  full,  and  black  like  soot;  so 
that  from  so  abounding  a  smoke  in  the 
chimney,  you  would  think  there  must 
be  a  brave  supper  cooking  in  the  great 
bowels  below.  Sea  fowls  are  pecking  at 
the  small  crabs,  shell-fish,  and  other  sea 
candies  and  maccaroni,  which  the  Right 
Whale  sometimes  carries  on  his  pesti- 
lent back.  And  all  the  while  the  thick- 
lipped  leviathan  is  rushing  through  the 
deep,  leaving  tons  of  tumultuous  white 
curds  in  his  wake,  and  causing  the 
slight  boat  to  rock  in  the  swells  like  a 
skiff  caught  nigh  the  paddle-wheels  of 


an  ocean  steamer.  Thus,  the  fore- 
ground is  all  raging  commotion;  but 
behind,  in  admirable  artistic  contrast,  is 
the  glassy  level  of  a  sea  becalmed,  the 
drcjoping  unstarched  sails  of  the  pow- 
erless ship,  and  the  inert  mass  of  a  dead 
whale,  a  conquered  fortress,  with  the 
flag  of  capute  la/ily  hanging  from  the 
whale-pole  inserted  into  his  spout- 
hole."  Earlier,  on  another  (iarneray 
acjuatint.  Melville,  after  poetically  de- 
sc  ribing  the  |)ictiMe,  writes,  "Serious 
fault  might  be  found  with  the  anatomi- 
cal details  of  this  whale,  but  let  that 
pass;  since,  for  the  life  of  me.  I  could 
not  draw  so  gcMul  a  one." 

As  Frank  explains  in  his  introduc- 
tion, the  order  of  these  three  chapters 
is  not  arbitrary.  "Ihcy  are  arianged  as 
a  progression,  from  error  towards 
truth,  from  inherited  traditiotis  to 
first-hand  experience,  from  supersti- 
tion to  revelation,"  Frank  writes.  From 
the  "monstrous"  to  the  "less  erroneous" 
to  the  "true  pictures  of  whaling  scenes," 
each  c  hapter  moves  the  nai  rative  closer 
to  what  Fiank  calls  "the  metaphysical 
portrait  of  the  whale  as  indistinguisha- 
ble from  Nature.   The  index  of  the 
progress  is  proximity  to  Nature  itself." 
As  an  addition  to  the  critical  studies  of 
Melville  and  Muhy  Dick,  or  as  a  refer- 
ence book  to  the  mvthologv  surround- 
ing the  whale  and  the  historv  of  whal- 
ing, Hermtni  Meh'tlle's  I'lcture  Ciullery  is 
fascinating,  informative,  and,  honestly, 
difficult  to  put  down. 

WHEN  A  DOCTOR  ILA  T  ES  A 
PATIENT  AND  O  IHER  C;HAPTERS 
IN  A  YOUNG  PHYSICIANS  LIFE  by 
Richard  E.  Peschel  and  Enid  Rhodes 

Peschel  '64.  University  of  California 
Press,  1986.  189  pages.  $16.95. 

C^ontinuing  the  tradition  of  doctors 
who  wiite  humanistically  about  their 
piofession — notablv  Richard  Seltzer, 
Notes  of  a  Surgeon,  and  Oliver  Sack, 
clinical  neurologist.  The  Man  Who  Mis- 
took His  Wife  For  A  Hal — is  this  book  of 
"the  coming  of  age,"  so  to  speak,  of  a 
doctor.  Each  chapter,  each  bit  of  "edu- 
cation," is  annotated  with  references 
from  literature  and  additional  real-life 


When  a  Doc 
Hates  a  Path 

And  Oil 
Chapters 
In  a  Young 
<  Phmf^'s 
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Enid  Rhodes  Pescbef 


case  histories.  This  paralleling  of  Pes- 
chel's  experiences,  the  familiar  and 
not-so-iamiliai  literary  excerpts,  and 
the  It  lie-life  dramas  create  an  in- 
triguing melange. 

In  a  cha|)lc-i  dealing  with  a  patient 
surviving  cancel .  foi  examiile,  refer- 
ences are  made  to  the  recollections  of 
survivors  of  the  Bataan  Death  March 
during  World  War  II.  Or,  in  a  chapter 
dealing  with  the  prospect  of  facing 
death,  the  c  lassie  short  story  by  Leo 
Tolstoy,  "  The  Death  of  Ivan  Illych,"  is 
cited  and  discussed. 

Ihc  literary  allusions  are  a  little 
over-analyzed  at  times,  giving  the  book 
more  the  tone  of  a  critical  study  (jne 
would  expect  in  a  literature  course, 
than  the  revelations  of  a  maturing  phy- 
sician, but  on  the  whole  they  provide  an 
illuminating,  and  sometimes  poignant, 
perspective. 

HIS  lORV   YOU  C:AN  see  by  Hadas- 
sah  Finkelstein  Davis  '68  A.M.  and 
Natalie  Rabinovitz  Robinson  '(")8  A.M. 
I  he  Rhcxle  Island  Publications  Society, 
1986.  185  pages.  $12.95. 

It  is  always  intriguing  to  return  to 
the  scene  cjf  an  historical  event,  espe- 
cially if  the  scene  bears  some  resem- 
blance to  what  it  looked  like  when  the 
event  actually  took  place.   Ihis  book 
makes  it  abundantly  clear  that  Rhode 
Island's  history  is  not  only  living,  but 
also  visible.  And  the  text  is  lively  as  well. 

Davis  is  a  Rhode  Island  native  and 
a  freelance  writer.  Robinson  is  coordi- 
nator (jf  educational  piograms  fcjr  the 
Rhode  Island  Committee  Icjr  the 
Humanities. 
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Plf  ASf  BUCKlf  UP  fOR  SECURITY 


It  gives  new  meaning  to  the  term  upward  mobility 


Wh: 


hile  many  cars  indicate  that  you're  on 
your  way  to  the  top,  a  Range  Rover  does 
something  rather  more  helpful. 

it  takes  you  there. 

With  a  mule-like  ability  to  make  its 
w  ay  up  slopes  of  up  to  45  degrees. 

And  u  hat's  all  the  more  impressive  is 
that  a  Range  Rover  turns  in  an  equally 
impressive  performance  at  ground  level. 

On  the  road,  it  handles  with  the  re- 


sponsiveness of  a  road  car. 

On  the  test  track,  it  charges  along  at 


roughly  100  mph. 

.And  on  the  whole,  it  surrounds  you  \\  ith 
the  sort  of  luxury  you'd  rightly  expect  in  a 
\ehicle  priced  at  soniew hat  above  $30,000. 

So  why  not  dial  l-8()0-FINK  4W'D  for 
the  name  of  a  Range  Ro\  er  dealer  conve- 
nient to  you.'' 

After  all,  no  matter  what  kind  of  car 
you're  driving  now.  a  Range  Ro\  er  w  ould 
certainly  allow  you  to  move  up. 


